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PART I. 


Cuarter XI. 


é es day that follows Darrell’s rash and unpremeditated avowal 

is the first of June, and though all the latter days of May have 
been fair enough, this one, perhaps, beats them all. Though the 
sun has the heat of mid-summer, there remains in the freshness of 
the air some lingering remembrance of spring. 

It blows softly in at the open casement windows, and gently 
ruffles the faded old curtains and the sleek, brown hair of the girl 
who is sitting in the window-seat. But it might be the dullest, 
murkiest, saddest day of sad November, for all she, Dorothy 
Dalrymple, sees of it. For once in her life she is absolutely idle ; 
for once in her life the sober, steadfast courage with which she 
has faced more weary, hopeless days than fall to the lot of most 
women, has deserted her. Her sad eyes, fixed on vacancy, are dull 
with fear and heart-sickness; mind and heart are full of a protest 
that is too despairing to be passionate. 

Even the opening of the door does not rouse her. Old Andrew 
looking in, does not at first perceive her, so still is she—so silent. 
Then he catches a glimpse of her grey gown behind the curtain, 
and comes a step or two nearer. 

“Sir John Heathcote is in the drawing-room, ma'am. I 
showed him in there as I thought you was with master.” 

She rises to her feet—she does not spring to them, as Psyche 
would do—the impulsiveness of youth has been long ago knocked 
out of her; but into her face there comes back some of the light 
which had been for a little time lost. 
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“T will go to him,” she says quickly ; and she goes. 

He is standing leaning against the window, and looking ont 
across the weedy terrace, the unkempt flower-beds, the ill-kept 
park where Psyche and Darrell had; wandered the night before— 
not a cheerful prospect even on this summer day to a man whose 
mind inclines to order and regularity—but he turns as she enters, 
and comes to meet her. 

“Tam glad you have come,” she says simply, giving him her 
hand, and her eyes and her whole manner say it no less than her 
words. One look into his kindly, honest face seems to have 
brought back the confidence and the courage which for a little 
while had deserted her. 

Standing there, with the strong unblenching light of the 
summer day full upon her face, he sees her at her best. 

There are women who by no means look their best in daylight, 
to whom an artificial light, softening defects, heightening attrac- 
tions, lends a charm and a brilliancy of which the hard, unflatter- 
ing daylight robs them. But Dorothy is not one of these. Her 
fair, colourless skin, her unwrinkled brow and soft brown hair, 
though they might pale to insignificance before the meretricious 
charms of a ballroom beauty, can stand the fiercest glare without 
betraying a flaw or defect. 

Looking at her as she stands there, Sir John finds in her the 
perfect embodiment of his ideal woman. Of all those attractive 
qualities which to his maturer judgment seem most desirable in a 
woman, she lacks none. The innocent eyes, the pure and tender 
mouth, the gentle reticent manner, are, in his eyes, just what they 
should be. He understands that no man living could desire a fairer, 
sweeter wife, and that he, who has given the best years of his life 
and his love to another woman, has no right to expect half so good 
an one; and yet—such is the perversity of human nature—he can 
hold her hand in his with no more quickening of his pulses than 
if it were the hand of his mother or his sister. 

“T told you I should come again soon,” he answers to her 
greeting —“ that you would see so much of me you would be tired 
of me. If for nothing else, I should have come to make my peace 
with Psyche. Do you know, Dorothy” (with a grim, half-comical 
smile), “ that I have a notion that, after all, I am only an ill-con- 
ditioned sort of fellow; that I have knocked about the world so 
long in my own society that I am fit for no other? I must have 
seemed like a brute to her the other day. Well!” (with a long 
breath, as if he has unburthened himself by the confession)—“ I 


have come to ask her to forgive me—to make friends with her, as 
I promised you.” 
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“You have come too late!” she answers slowly, all the light 
dying suddenly out of her face. “Psyche is going away.” 

There is a little break between the words. He understands 
that they mean so much to her that even the saying of them is 
difficult. 


“Going away!” he echoes, surprisedly. “I thought that she 
had come home for good!” 

“And it was because I thought so, it was with that one hope 
that I have been able to live without her all these years,” she 
answers, with a warmth that is altogether foreign to her. 
“ Always—always, I have said to myself—‘ It cannot be for ever. 
Some day she must come back. Some day I shall have her and 
keep her.’ But” (dropping intoa chair and letting her hands fall 
into her lap with a small sad smile) “it seems that even that is 
to be denied to me.” 

It is the nearest approach to a complaint that, through all the 
years he has known her, he has heard from her lips. Coming from 
her, it carries a greater force than the most passionate protest of 
another woman. 


It moves him greatly. After all, if he does not love her, he is 
not far from it. 

“Tell me about it,” he says, drawing a chair close to hers, and 
with so much concern in his look and his manner as might convince 
her of his interest, even if she doubted it. ‘How has it hap- 
pened ?” 

“T had hoped that things were going on better with us,” she 
says simply. “I thought that father was getting more used to 
Psyche. 1 had even” (with a poor little smile) “begun to hope 
that he must in time grow fond of her. It seems so impossible, 
does it not, that any one should live with her and not be fond of 
her ?” 

He makes a grave assent to the glance which seems to appeal for 
confirmation to this question. 

“Well,” she goes on, with a heavy sigh, “as it turns out, I was 
mistaken,—miserably mistaken, for all the while he was planning 
to get rid of her. It is not often he writes a letter without con- 
sulting me, but this time he told me nothing of what he was doing. 
He knew” (with some bitterness) “that I should never have 
consented. But I do not believe—I cannot believe—that when it 
came to the point he would really have had the heart to send her 
away from me, but for a most unfortunate accident.” 

“ An accident ?” 

“It was nothing more than an accident; it was neither her fault 
nor his,” she goes on quickly, and in a voice that shows how greatly 
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the telling of it moves her. ‘We were going out—father andI; 
and I had forgotten to get him a flower. You know” (looking up 
with something she means for a smile) “ how much he thinks of 
these little things. Psyche had one that she had meant to give me, 
and she offered it to him.” 

“Surely ” (in accents of profound astonishment), “that could 
not have offended him ?” 

“Tt seems ” (dropping her voice and looking around her as if she 
were afraid of being overheard) “ that on the very day my mother 
died she gave him a flower, standing—so far as I can understand— 
on the very same spot, and with the very same words.” 

“That was unfortunate,” he says gravely. “But, after all” 
(more lightly), “he can attach no importance to such a trifle.” 

There isa moment’s silence. 

“On the contrary,” she says presently, controlling her voice 
by an apparent effort, “ he—cuwrsed her! He has never seen her 
since. Ithink” (very slowly, very sadly) “he will never, if he 
can help it, see her again.” 

“Tt is impossible!” he cries, starting up, with a disgust he does 
not attempt to conceal. ‘Good heavens! it is brutal, it is in- 
credible, that a man should carry a resentment like that beyond 
the grave!” 

They are both silent then; he, pacing up and down the room 
with his hands thrust in his pockets; she, with one arm resting on 
the back of her chair and her hand over her eyes. It is he who 
speaks first. 

“* What does he mean to do with her ?” he asks, with the strong 
indignation of a man who witnesses an injustice he is unable to 
avert. ‘Poor child! Where is she to go?” 

“That is the worst of it,” says Dolly, dropping her hand 
and fixing her miserable eyes upon his. “He has arranged 
it all. She is to go—to Grannie.” The last two words come 
slowly, as though she has a great aversion to them. “I suppose, 
—no doubt,” she goes on, seeing the puzzled expression on his 
face, “you did not even know we had a grandmother. She is 
my mother’s mother—Lady Conynghame. Perhaps” (regarding 
him keenly and doubtfully) “ you have heard of her?” 

“Yes ” (after a moment), “I have heard of her.” 

“And” (with a sudden sharp ring in her voice), “ you have 
heard no good?” 

For the space of a second he hesitates. Then he comes and sits 
down again by her side and looks her bravely in the face. 

“At any rate,” he answers quickly, “I have not heard much 
that is bad. You know that I go little enough into society; but 
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I fancy she is a woman who is pretty well known. A woman of 
the world—a woman of fashion; who has been a little bit talked 
about, a little bit laughed at, perhaps, because she has arrived at 
an age when folly finds less excuse. Upon my word, upon my 
honour” (answering the miserable questioning of her eyes), “ that 
is the worst I know of her.” 

“ A woman who paints her face and spends her last penny on 
her back—at seventy!” cries Dorothy, with a bitterness hitherto 
unknown to her—“ who passes her nights at balls and card-tables, 
her days in amusement—and it is to her I am to give Psyche!” 

Heathcote, looking at her with some amazement, realises for the 
first time something of the strength of that affection which will 
turn the sweetest woman’s nature into gall. 

“Do not you think,” he says, with a kindly attempt at cheerful- 
ness, “that you are looking at the worst side of things? After 
all” (with a reassuring smile), ‘‘ what can you, who see so little of 
the world, really know of Lady Conynghame? You can only 
judge from hearsay, and that is not, as you know, much to be 
relied upon.” 

“T know, at any rate,” she answers, with that same half-subdued 
passion—the passion that being latent in most women’s hearts 
needs but the appearance of danger to one that is loved and 
protected, to spring into life—“ what father has told me of her. 
Until now” (with a sorrowful shake of her head), “ he has not 
had a good word to say of her. When my mother died they 
quarrelled outright—he and Grannie—and he has neither seen 
her nor written to her until now. I know” (dropping her voice as 
though she were conscious of some indiscretion in the confidence) 
“that he wanted her to take charge of Psyche then, and she re- 
fused. She said” (naively) “that she had not enough money to 
keep herself.” 

“One would think,” says Heathcote with matter-of-fact sense, 
“that the same objection would hold good now.” 

“Only,” says the girl with a bitterness that almost escapes con- 
trol as she thinks of the old woman that is to have the charge of 
her sister, and the nature of the compact that has been made with 
her, “this time he has offered her money.” 

He looks up quickly. “I did not know that he had ”—then he 
halts suddenly—* any to offer” he had been going tosay. ‘“Imean 
that I did not think—I did not suppose,” he goes on stammeringly, 
“that he had much to spare.” 

Evidently she finds nothing strange in the suggestion. He has, 
indeed, been so long behind the scenes in her life, so often con- 
sulted in those matters of business of which she has so little experi- 
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ence and less knowledge, that he knows, almost as well as she 
does, the state to which a reckless thoughtlessness, and some still 
more reckless speculations, have reduced Mr. Dalrymple’s affairs. 

“There was a small sum of money that was left to my mother,” 
she answers him simply and literally. “It was left to her after 
her marriage; but father, though he has wanted money badly 
enough, as you know, would never touch a penny of it. He has 
offered it to Grannie now to pay all Psyche’s expenses, and she 
has written to-day and accepted, conditionally. She will take her 
for a year; but ut the end of the year, if she is not married, she 
must return home.” 

There is a moment's pause. Then after a moment, lifting her 
sad and anxious eyes to his face: 

“We” (faltering a little)—“ we know what that means!” 

It is more a question than an assertion, or so he takes it. 

“It means,” he says in a cheerful voice, sticking with a praise- 
worthy resolution to a rose-coloured view of the subject, but at 
the same time feeling an unaccountable disinclination to meet 
her eyes, “ that she will have every opportunity to marry, and 
that with her advantages and good looks she will no doubt marry 
well.” 

“To marry well in Grannie’s sense, does not mean to marry 
well in yours or mine,” she says in quick, shaken tones. ‘“ What 
chance has she against the schemes of an old woman like that?” 

But to this he makes no answer. 

He pushes back his chair, and begins again to pace up and 
down the room. He has, in fact, come to the end of his resources. 
When a woman is determined not to be consoled, it is difficult 
enough to offer her consolation. He is horribly sorry for her. 
He likes her so well, and has admired so greatly her simple and 
unselfish life, that there is nothing, within the limits of reason, he 
would not do to serve her; but at the same time, just because he 
is so sorry for her, he would give a good deal to be a hundred 
miles away at this present moment. Life presents no harder trial 
to a man of his temperament than the looking on at troubles he is 
unable to avert. When his restless walk brings him facing her, 
he sees that she has risen too, and is standing with clasped hands 
and dilated eyes. 

“There is but one chance, one hope left to me,” she says in 
eager, tremulous tones, “and they rest with you.” Then seeing 
and understanding the surprise in his face—‘‘ You know,” she 
goes on, so eagerly, so quickly, that he cannot, if he would, say a 
word—* that you have always had more influence with father than 
any one else. He has always liked you; he has often listened to 
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you when he would listen to no one else. If you would speak to 
him now—if you would tell him that Grannie is no fit person to 
be trusted with a young girl, he might believe you. I—”(falter- 
ing) “I hardly like to ask you, but it is a chance—and ” (looking 
at him most imploringly) “ it is my very last one.” 

He does not immediately answer her. 

It is indeed no easy task that she has set him. Though Mr. 
Dalrymple has allowed, if not thanked him for, his help in these 
matters of business, of which he is avowedly ignorant as a baby, 
he may well resent his interference in his more personal affairs. 
But after all, there are few tasks, hard or easy, that he would not 
attempt for Dorothy’s sake. His hesitation lasts but a moment. 

“Tf indeed you think——” he begins. 

But she interrupts him. 

“T do not think—I do not even hope, ” she says incohere ntly ; 
“only if you will try!” 

“Yes,” he answers quietly, “Iwill try.” (Then more lightly) 
‘*As a matter of fact, if he sends me out of the room, and tells me 
to mind my own business, I shall think that he is in the right of 
it; but all the same, I will try.” 

Then being of opinion that a disagreeable task having to be 
done is best done quickly: “Shall I go now? Will he see me?” 

She nods assent, and he goes. At the door he turns. 

“T shall be back very soon,” he says with a cheerfulness he does 
not altogether feel. ‘ Will you wait for me?” 

And she waits. 

She hardly knows how long it is. The minutes go by uncounted ; 
they might be hours for all she knows. But whatever she suffers, 
whatever her impatience, she gives no outward sign of it. She 
has long ago learned to control the visible expression of her 
feelings. 

She stands against the window, with hands clasped, looking out 
—waiting. 

It is, in fact, but a quarter of an hour, reckoned by the clock, 
when the door opens again and he comes in, shutting it after him 
—and looking round sharply, she knows, before he speaks, how his 
mission has ended. 

He comes over to the window. 

“Tt was no good” (shaking his head), “ he would not even listen 
to me.”—Then seeing and comprehending the change in her face, 
—“T wish,” he says gently, coming a little closer to her, “that I 
could persuade you that, after all, it may be better for her. I am 
sure, from what I have seen” (hesitating a little as he recalls, not 
pleasantly, the interview that has just passed), “she has small 
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chance of happiness here. After all” (cheerfully), “is it not 
possible that she may get on very well with Lady Conynghame ? ” 

For a moment she does not answer—he understands that for 
that moment speech is difficult to her—that she has reckoned on 
this last chance more than she imagined. Then she lifts her eyes 
and looks at him. 

“Tf—you had lived for a great many years—lonely and un- 
happy years,” she says with a trembling of her voice she cannot 
entirely conceal, “ with but one hope, you would understand how 
hard it is to part with it.” 

Then, after a minute’s silence, she suddenly stretches out her 
hands to him, trying very hard to smile. 

“T have troubled and distressed you enough,” she says in an 
altogether different voice. ‘I will trouble you no more! I will 
only” (with shining eyes) “thank you with all my heart for 
trying to serve me.” 

The smile is so brave and so pitiful that he feels he woulda 
good deal rather see her cry. It touches him to the heart. 

As he holds her soft white hands in his, and looks down into her 
sweet and troubled face, he is conscious of a stronger emotion than 
any he has felt for a great many years. To look on at her distress 
and be impotent to serve her galls him beyond measure. 

He would, at that moment, give all that he possesses to be able 
to gain for her her heart’s desire. 

And in the space of these few seconds, while he silently holds 
her hands, a thought, long dormant perhaps in his mind, and 
needing but the touch of some strong feeling to quicken it, springs 
into life. He has loved a woman once, desperately and passion- 
ately ; but with such love—with the folly and the sweetness of it 
—he has done for ever, so he thinks. He knows that a man could 
trust his happiness to no truer, sweeter, purer hands than these 
he holds within his own; and that in one way—and that way 
alone—can he help her, can he protect her, and give her the 
right to keep her sister with her always. The thought that he 
possesses the power to give her happiness stirs and quickens his 
heart with something, that, if it is not love, is at any rate so like 
it that he is willing to take it for it. 

Into his grave, quiet face there comes a light, the like of which 
she has never seen there before. His hands close on hers with 
a grasp that unconsciously grows stronger. 

“ Dorothy!” he says suddenly—impulsively. “There is but 
one way. If you—ifI.. .” 

But the words, coming quickly and incoherently—for the 
thought that forms them has indeed as yet but barely shaped 
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itselfi—die on his lips, and he drops her hands and starts away 
from her. 

The door has opened slowly and so quietly that they have not 
heard it, and old Andrew’s grisly head and burly form appear in 
the doorway. 

“If you please, ma’am, the master wishes you to come to him 
at once. He ”(with emphasis) “has rung his bell twice.” 

They all know what that means. It is a bell whose constant 
demands on her time and attention she has never denied. She 
has no thought of denying it now. 

“I must go,” she says quickly and nervously. “I must not 
keep him waiting.” 

Glancing at her, he sees that she is very pale—deadly pale— 
and that her eyes do not meet his; but he does not know—he 
cannot tell—whether she has understood or even guessed what he 
had been going to say to her. 

He makes no attempt to detain her. He is vaguely irritated 
and annoyed at the interruption, but it is not the strong irritation 
of aman whois so hotly in love that he grudges a moment’s delay. 

He notices that she does not ask him to stay, and that on the 
other hand she takes no formal leave of him. But in the hurry 
of going to her father she may well have overlooked that. 

When she is gone, he takes a few turns up and down the room, 
and then, finding the restraint irksome to him, he goes out on to 
the terrace. After all, what he has meant to say to her can be 
as well said at any time. 

As a matter of fact, when he finds himself ‘out in the fresh air, 
with plenty of time to think, his first feeling is one of distinct 
relief that he has not, on the rash impulse of a moment, pledged 
himself to the fidelity of a lifetime. 

It has always been one of his strongest opinions—and his 
opinions are by no means weak ones—that a man has no right 
to ask a woman to marry him unless he is able to give her of 
his best. For that reason, if for no other, has he, for a great 
many years past, put all thoughts of marriage from him. 

He has told himself that he has done with love, and love has 
done with him—and yet on that summer morning with the shining 
of the sun on all the land, with the voice of the singing-birds 
sounding pleasantly in his ears, and the perfume of the flowers 
sweet in his nostrils—a great and inexpressible longing fills his 
heart and stirs in his veins. 

He is a young man yet—and that the passion and glory of love 
should be for ever gone from him, seems at that moment horribly 


hard to him. 
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He knows then, that neither esteem nor respect, tenderness nor 
pity, can in any way fill the place of that love, which, whether 
wise or foolish, good or bad, justifiable or unjustifiable, leaves yet 
no room for doubt as to its existence, no choice but to follow 
whithersoever it leads ; and that such love as that he has never had 
—never will have—for Dorothy Dalrymple. 

And yet,—on the impulse of the moment, with a rash hotheaded- 
ness which he might well have believed himself to have outlived,— 
he has been near mistaking pity and sympathy for it! Before half 
an hour is gone he is ready to thank Heaven with all his heart 
that he has been saved from the horrible mistake into which his 
own egregious folly had so nearly led him. 

And those interrupted words—he hardly knows himself how 
far they would have led him—are destined to remain for ever 


among the long list of those whose hindered utterance has changed 
the character of so many lives. 


Cuaprer XII. 


Anp while Sir John paces the weedy terrace, the weedier path 
of Mr. Dalrymple’s ill-kept garden, there are two people not a 
great way off from him, whom, if he could see them at that 
moment, he might find it in his heart to envy. 

They are both young, both full of health and spirits, and both 
as thoroughly and completely in love as any man and woman on 
whom the sun of that first June day shines down so royally. 

For one of them, at least, her whole life—not all that is past of 
it nor all that is yet to come—will never contain so glad an hour 
as this that has just passed. 

And if, for the other, there lurks in the background of his 
thoughts an uneasy conviction that his happiness is built upon 
frail and unsubstantial foundations,—is indeed but one of those 
fair castles of the imagination which the first strong blast of 
common sense and worldly wisdom may blow into thin air,—he 
allows it to remain in the background. He permits himself for 
this hour at least to take his fill of happiness with a reckless 
abandonment that finds perhaps an added zest in the very know- 
ledge of its insecurity. 

Whatever doubts he may have had in the past, whatever doubts 
he may have in the future, of the strength and sincerity of his 
love for Psyche, he at any rate for this hour has none at all. 

Indeed a man would be less than a man and more than a phi- 
losopher if he could, lying at her feet and looking up into her 
eyes on this summer day, dole out the measure of his love for her. 
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As minute by minute goes by, each one drawing him nearer, as 
he knows, to an inevitable parting with her, his heart grows softer 
and tenderer over her. 

She is so happy—so childishly, joyously, ignorantly happy— 
that for a long time he cannot find it in his heart to dash her 
gladness. He contents himself with telling her—in a hundred 
different forms and words, butnever in one that she finds wearisome 
—how much he loves her. But he is horribly conscious that the 
time is growing very short, and that of all the many serious words 
he ought to say to her he has not as yet said one. He is silent 
for a moment, casting about in his mind as to the best way to 
begin. He never was a coward before. To other women he has 
not found it impossible to communicate certain hard truths which 
circumstances made necessary, but his love for her has some of 
that unselfishness which his other passions have lacked. 

“Do you know,” she says, breaking the silence, and lifting to 
his her shy and tender eyes, which with the new love-light shining 
in them seem to him ten times lovelier than ever they seemed 
before, “that I am almost afraid of being so happy? When I 
think of how miserable I was only yesterday, it seems as if I must 
be asleep or dreaming. I have a sort of fear” (with a low and 
happy laugh) “ that I shall wake up, like the little woman in the 
nursery rhyme, and find that ‘ after all it is not I’!” 

Her words give him a pang of reproach so keen that he can 
hardly endure it. When he thinks of how little happiness he is 
likely to bring her, and of how ignorant she is of all the troubles 
lying ahead of her—how utterly destitute of that worldly wisdom 
with which he has found most of the other women of his acquain- 
tance so amply provided—he feels in truth what he has probably 
seldom in his life felt before—ashamed of himself. 

“And yet, some day,” he says, stroking the little soft hand that 
lies so confidingly in his, with something that is very near remorse, 
“you may wish to Heaven that you had never seen me!” 

Her eyes widen slowly with surprise and dismay—the words 
are so unlike any that she has hitherto heard from his lips—but 
she says nothing. She looks to him like some pretty dumb 
creature whom in the midst of its innocent gambols has received 
a sudden and unexpected blow. 

“When you talk like that,” he goes on, wincing under her look 
and speaking with uncontrollable irritation, “ you make me feel 
as if I must have deceived you. You make me almost wish” 
(passionately) “that I had left you as I found you—a good little 
innocent child! ” 


“Do not wish that,” she says, quietly and gently—and though 
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the happy light is quenched in her eyes, there is in them a sober 
and steadfast shining that might convince him, if he could under- 
stand it, how far her love surpasses his own. “ You must never 
wish that. Even if it should happen, among the many changes 
of the world, that something ” (faltering) “should take you away 
from me—should separate us and keep us apart—I should always 
be glad—most glad—that once you loved me. I should always” 
(with a sudden moisture in her eyes) “be happier—not sorrier, 
for it.” 


The tender words touch him so nearly that for the moment he 
dares not look up. 

“And if”—he says slowly after a while, not looking at her, 
and yet divining every change in her face—* the separation is 
nearer than you imagine—if—I .. .” Then he breaks off 
suddenly, and stretches out his arms to her. “My darling!” he 
says passionately; “it is no good beating about the bush. I 
never was one to do that sort of thing well. I have to leave you 
now—to-day—almost this very minute; and I have not had the 
pluck to tell you before.” 

He sees the soft flush die suddenly out of her face, leaving her 
very pale. Her lips tremble. 

“To-day ?” she says slowly. “So soon?” 

“As a matter of fact,” he goes on hurriedly, finding it not so 
difficult now he has taken the first plunge, “I meant to go away 
long ago. At no time” (smiling grimly) “in the annals of our 
history have I stayed so long with my uncle as I have stayed this 
time. And though yesterday, when I parted from you, I certainly 
intended to stay a day or two longer, yet—” (hesitating and 
bungling) “he has made it impossible.” 

“ What has he done ?” she asks slowly, after a minute's silence ; 
and only by her quick and uneven breathing, by the pallor of her 
face, can he guess how heavily the blow has fallen. 

“You know,” he answers, laughing a little nervously, and avoid- 
ing her eyes, “that we are never the best of friends. The 
relations between us can only by the broadest stretch of imagin- 
ation be considered even amicable. He tolerates me because, I 
suppose, I am the only kith and kin he has left in the world. I 
put up with him because—well !—because he is my bread and 
butter. To quarrel with him is to cut my own throat—and yet” 
(with a long-drawn breath, as if he finds in the thought some 
relief) “I very often think it will come to that some day. In fact” 
(with a grim smile), “it very nearly came to it last night. 

She looks up quickly. “ You quarrelled last night ?” 

“Well” (laughing a little), “at any rate we got so near to it 
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that our only chance of not doing it outright is to remain for a 
little while apart. I said a few things to him” (smiling with 
evident pleasure at the recollection), “ which, though they relieved 
my mind at the time, were not altogether prudent. But” (reassur- 
ingly) “he will be certain to get over it in a little while. I shall 
not see him again to-day—lI have already sent on my things to 
the station—but in a week or two he will be ready to make it up 
if only for the sake of having some one to quarrel with again.” 

There is a minute’s silence—then she looks at him steadily. 

“ Will you tell me,” she asks, flushing a little, ‘“‘ whether I had 
anything to do with your quarrel ?” 

He flushes too. ‘It can hardly be said that you had anything 
to do with it, because—so far as I can understand—he does not 
even know of your existence ; but a 

“ But,” she interrupts excitedly, “it was because he saw you— 
in the afternoon ?” 


“No doubt,” he answers, driven into the admission, “ it began 
with that.” 

“You mean,” she continues, still with that same sharp ring of 
suspicion in her voice, “ that he said things—of me—that made 
you angry ?” 

“He said things of—of the person I was talking to (I must ask 
you again to remember that it was not of you—that he does not 
even know your name), that” (with a sudden furious look) “ made 
me more than angry!” 

There is a pause; then she gathers up all her courage. 

“Tf,” she says hesitatingly, and with a flush that reaches to the 
soft loose curls upon her broad white forehead,—“ if you were to 
tell him all about it, would he not think less badly of me? Is 
there” (earnestly and anxiously) “any good reason why you 
should not?” 

“The best of all,” he answers with a good deal of vehemence. 
“To do it would be to give up our last chance. Do not you 
understand—no, I do not suppose you could understand—”(with 
venomous emphasis) ‘‘the malign nature of a selfish old tyrant, 
who having outlived all his pleasures is determined, at least, that 
no one else shall enjoy themselves. If” (with an unmirthful 
laugh) “he could understand that I had set my heart on one woman 
more than another, he would probably make it a condition in his 
will that I should not marry her. If, on the other hand, he thought 
that I hated one woman more than another he would probably leave 
her to me with the money.” 

For a moment she does not answer. She is full of a sudden, 
half-uneasy, wholly undefined fear. He, for his part, cannot in a 
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moment rid himself of the heat and annoyance which an affectionate 
retrospect of his uncle’s many amiable qualities usually produces 
in him. 

“ Are you sure,” she says suddenly, fixing her wide eyes on him 
with a most earnest scrutiny—“ are you quite sure that there is no 
reason—no good reason—why he should object to me?” 

He would give a great deal to be able to avoid her eyes, but he 
is compelled to meet them. 

“My darling!” he says, smiling uneasily, and horribly conscious 
that some of the colour which has deserted her face is coming to 
his—“ is there likely to be any reason that you would not know of? 
He might certainly ” (catching eagerly at the idea) “ object that 
as we have neither of us, so far as I know, a penny in the world, 
we were a little imprudent to think of marrying. Possibly” 
(smiling ironically) “if we were to represent to him that our best 
and only chance lay in his death, he might not see it in quite the 
same light that we do.” 

“That is true,” she says simply and earnestly, not answering 
these last words of his, for indeed she has scarcely heard them, 
being altogether occupied with those that came before. “ What 
reason could there be that I should not know of? It is true that 
we are poor—that father has quarrelled, so far as I can understand, 
with most of our neighhours and with all our relations, but” (with 
a broad smile of relief) “these are objections that are patent to 
every one, and ” (simply) “ every one likes Dolly—why should not 
they like me?” 

“Why not, indeed?” he cries laughing, unfeignedly glad to 
turn the subject. “For my part I think, on the contrary, there 
are a good many reasons why they should. At any rate, it is a 
comfort, is it not” (he goes on jestingly), “ to think we know the 
worst of each other? You” (looking at her fondly and more 
soberly) “ know that I am only a pauper—that I had no right in 
the world to ask you to marry me while my only chance of being 
able to do it is that poor, mean one over which I have wasted the 
best years of my life—the chance of stepping into a dead man’s 
shoes. But” (with a growing earnestness) “now that you know 
it all—know that you will have to wait for me, to believe in me, 
that I shall have to be a great deal away from ‘you, that I can’t 
even write to you lest I bring suspicion upon you—can you bear 
it? Tell me, Psyche—tell me quickly ?” 

“T can bear anything,” she says in a low voice, and with a 
passionate tenderness she is too innocent to conceal, “so long as 
you love me.” 

And in the moment’s silence that follows her words, the church 
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clock down in the valley, that has so often told the hours of their 
meetings and partings, strikes one. 

He starts to his feet. 

“T must go,” he says hurriedly, drawing her up to him, and 
holding her in his arms. “My sweet—my little sweetheart—we 
must say good-bye!” 

He sees that her face has grown very pale—deadly pale—and 
her lips are trembling. His heart almost fails him. 

“Swear to me,” he cries passionately, “that you will wait for 
me—that you will let no other man have your love until I come 
to claim it—that no one—no one in all the world shall make you 
give me up?” 

Her white lips move faintly with a sort of smile. She knows 
that not all the oaths that man has invented since God made the 
world, could bind her more firmly to him that her own inclin- 
ations. 

And then he takes the lovely face, which all the pretty colour 
has so absolutely deserted, and holds it gently between his hands ; 
and as he does it he hears the click of the gate which leads into 
the little wood. 

“Some one is coming!” he says hurriedly and passionately— 
“ Kiss me, dear.” 

And when she has kissed him .. . ‘‘ Give me your rose,” he 
whispers eagerly. ‘All the morning long I have been jealous of 
it for lying so near your sweet white throat. It shall lie there no 
longer. I shall keep it with me; and on the day we are married, 
when I have you instead, I will give it back to you.” 

She tries to unfasten it, but her fingers are white and 
trembling and have altogether lost their deftness; and he at last 
is compelled to come to her aid and to take it himself. 

There is not another word exchanged between them. He looks 
at her mutely—such a look as stirs her heart with a passionate pain 
she cannot comprehend—and in the space of a second or so she 
is standing alone, clinging with trembling hands to the rough 
old stile where she has so often sat with him, looking after him 
with eyes that are so dim with love and pain she scarce can see 
him. 

* * * * * * 

It is but a moment as measured by the clock—an age as 
measured by the pain and trouble in her heart—when she hears 
a footstep on the soft green path behind her, and turning 
sharply, finds herself face to face with Sir John Heathcote. 

She has no time, and is too little skilled as yet in those small 
deceptions which the intricacies of life make necessary to most 
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women, to assume on an instant an ordinary and every-day com- 
posure—indeed, no power in the world would compel the colour 
to come back to her poor pale cheeks. The emotions of the past 
hour have written themselves so plainly on her face that a man 
would be blind indeed who failed to see them. And Sir John is 
by no means blind. His keen grey eyes glance sharply from her 
to the figure disappearing in the distance, whose outlines appear 
to him vaguely familiar. 

“ Psyche !”—he says, holding out his hand to her and regard- 
ing her very searchingly—*I never thought of finding you here! 
Do you—often come here alone ?” 

She takes the best course that remains open to her. She tells 
the truth. 

“T was not alone,” she falters, glancing up at him with soft, 
pained eyes that seem to appeal to his forbearance. “ I was saying 
good-bye—to a friend who is—going to London by the next 
train.” 

The words mean so much to her that the very saying of them 
is difficult, and there is a sound in her voice that is not far from 
tears. 

For a moment he is silent. Finding her here, under these cir- 
cumstances, seems to confirm the suspicions of her which he had 
formed on first meeting her, and for whose injustice and hastiness 
he had afterwards so gravely condemned himself. He is on the 
point of giving her a lecture,—or at any rate a warning that would 
approach very nearly to a lecture—but the pain in her lovely 
eyes touches and softens him. He remembers the intention with 
which he came to seek her out this very morning—his honest 
desire to be a friend to her who so greatly needs one. After all, 
to scold her again will not be the best way to set about it. 

“ Are you going home?” he asks kindly, after that moment’s 
hesitation, during which he has averted his eyes and given her 
time to regain the composure she was so nearly losing. “If you 
are, I will walk a little way with you and” (with a grave smile) 
“take care of you.” 

“ Will you?” she says brightly—infinitely grateful to him for 
asking no more questions. “That is good of you! ” 

For a minute or two they walk along in silence. Her heart is 
still throbbing too quickly and painfully to the remembered touch 
of her lover’s hands, the remembered sound of her lover’s words, 
for conversation to come easy to her. He, being a man to whom 
the word duty is not altogether without meaning—who indeed 
finds in it as strong a motive-power as a good many other men find 
in their inclinations—is greatly in doubt what he ought to do. 
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The fact that he has found her meeting some man without the 
knowledge of her father or sister seems to him one so pregnant 
with danger to her that it can hardly be right to let it pass 
unnoticed. 

In chancing on the knowledge accidentally he seems almost to 
have made bimself her accomplice. 

And yet in her pallor and trouble she has approached a good 
deal nearer to the old place in his affections. Her dead-white face, 
her strained and heavy eyes weighed down with unshed tears, 
seem to him far lovelier than the audacious brilliance of her 
beauty had seemed two days ago. 

“TI came over to-day almost on purpose to see you,” he says 
presently, looking down at her with eyes that, though they can be 
hard and cold enough on occasion, are at this moment both soft 
and kind. “Ihave been thinking—I have been remembering” 
(smiling gravely) —‘“ what friends we used to be, and how you used 
to come to me with all your little troubles and confidences. I 
am afraid” (more slowly) “that I have grown a sour, grim, un- 
sociable sort of fellow since then. Iam apt to look on the worst 
side of people. I have been so grossly deceived,” he goes on with 
a sudden confidence in her that he would not have believed pos- 
sible ten minutes ago, “ that I find it difficult not to see deception 
everywhere. Yet,”—turning round on her with the old look which 
had made her think when she was a child that no face could be so 
kind and good as his—‘ if you will trust me, if you will believe 
in me, if you will let me be your friend once more as I used to be, 
I will promise that to you at least I will never be either sour 
or grim.” 

Her heart is so soft at this present moment that she could not 
have refused an overture from her worst enemy—much less from 
him. 

“With all my heart!” she says warmly. “Do you know” 
(laughing with a suspicion of tears in her eyes) “that next to 
Dolly I used to be fonder of you than any one else in the 
world?” 

“Then you will promise,” he says, with an urgency that is 
greater than the‘occasion seems to warrant, “that if ever you 
need a friend—if ever you are in trcuble and have no one else to 
help you—and ” (gravely) “there are such times in all our lives 
—you will come to me?” 

“T promise,” she answers soberly, with a sudden bright light in 
her eyes, born not of the thought of him, but of one who seems to 
her so far to outpass all other friends that, having him, she can 
never in all her life need another." 

VOL. LXVI. Cc 
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And having made their compact, they go quietly and sedately, 
side by side, in silence. It is he who speaks first. 

“T wish,” he says suddenly and rather hesitatingly, as if he 
were half afraid of what he has to say, “that you would not go 
out too much alone. It seems to me” (with a deprecatory smile) 
“that you are a great deal too pretty to wander about by yourself. 
Why ” (with some impatience) “does not Dorothy come out with 
you?” 

His words, carefully as he has considered them, seem to 
convey to her a sort of reproach which she is quick to resent. 

“Tf I waited for Dolly,” she answers a little coldly, “I might 
stay at home always. You forget that she has plenty of things to 
do without following me about. And” (with a sort of challenge) 
“‘ who is to harm me if I do go out alone?” 

He does not accept the challenge—perhaps he does not even 
hear it. A sudden remembrance has occurred to him. 

“After all,” he says, thinking aloud, “it cannot much matter. 
It cannot be for long. Do you know” (turning to her) “ that 
Dolly has some news for you?” 

“News! ”(incredulously). “What news are likely to come to 
us? It appears to me” (with some scorn) “that we are about as 
far off from news as if we were stranded on a desert island.” 

But the words have scarcely passed her lips when a sudden 
thought flashes across her. After all, is it so impossible? Has 
Sir Adrian found her out? Hashe... 

“Tell me!” she cries breathlessly—excitedly—a sudden rich 
red colour chasing the pallor off her cheeks—* tell me quickly!” 
(stopping still, and placing herself in front of him),—* what do 
you mean ?” 

“T mean,” he answers, with a deliberation that exasperates her, 
“that you will have no more chance of wandering about alone. I 
do not know ” (hesitatingly) “that I have any right to anticipate 
Dorothy—that I ought not to leave her to tell you herself—but 
having gone so far” (smiling tantalisingly), “I suppose you will 
not be content unless I go on. What would you think” (looking 
at her curiously) “if I were to tell you that you are going to 
London ?” 

“To London ! ” she repeats slowly—calming suddenly—* that 
is impossible. You must have made a mistake. We do not know 
a soul there.” 

“At any rate” (with an ironical smile) “ you know somebody. 
In fact ” (still with the same provoking deliberation), “I think I 
may confidently assure you that it is all arranged that you are to 
go to London to stay with your grandmother, Lady Conynghame, 
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to be introduced ” (satirically) “into the best society, and make 
your appearance asa fashionable young lady.” 

He is hardly prepared for the effect of his words. Before, she 
had been sure that he was only joking ; now—for the first time— 
she understands that he is in earnest. In a moment she is 
transported from sadness and gloom into an almost unrealisable 
gladness. 

“You cannot mean it!” she cries between laughing and crying, 
her face absolutely transfigured. “It is too good to be true! Is 
it—is it possible that it can be true?” 

He looks at her gravely. He finds in her gladness an offence, 
whose cause he cannot altogether fathom. 

“ Are you so glad?” he says coldly. Then after a pause, “It 
is unfortunate that what is sport to some of us is death to others. 
If” (with some reproach) “ you had seen Dolly as I saw her just 
now, you would understand that she is not so glad as you are to 
think that you are leaving her so soon after coming home.” 

If he had meant to sober her, he at any rate succeeds. Her face 
changes suddenly into a gravity that is all that he can desire. 

“Poor Dolly!” she says regretfully and tenderly, remembering 
with a good deal of self-reproach how little she has thought of her 
during the last twenty-four hours. “I am sorry for her—I am 
very sorry. But indeed” (lifting to him her lovely eyes, with 
childish pleading), “if you could understand how unhappy I have 
boen since I came home . . . how lonely, how miserable—you 
would not think it so strange that I should be glad to go away— 
you would not” (stretching out her hands to him appealingly) 
“be so hard on me.” 

They have, by this time, reached the little gate that divides the 
wood from the garden, where Psyche had watched him and Dolly. 

“Am I hard on you?” he says, with a sudden quick breath, 
moved by the look in her lovely eyes and the touch of her small 
soft hands to an emotion that is stronger than he can at all com- 
prehend. ‘God knows, I never meant to be!” 

And as he speaks he looks with a good deal of tenderness on 
the slim white hands that are still lying on his rough sleeve. 

“You have hurt your hand!” he says suddenly, pointing to a 
little speck of blood—a tiny wound in the soft flesh of one of 
them. 

“Tt must have been my rose,” she says, holding it closer to 
examine it. “I think there is a thorn in it. 

His eyes glance at one or two withered leaves that alone mark 
the place where her rose has been. 

“You have no rose now.” 


c 2 
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“T—I must have lost it,” she says with some embarrassment. 

“Or ”—regarding her keenly and gravely—“ did some one steal 
it from you? At any rate” (with some attempt at jest), “ he has 
left the thorn with you.” 

“Cannot you take it out?” she asks, looking rather concernedly 
at her hand, and then stretching it out to him. “If they are 
left in, they fester, do they not?” 

He just glances at it, but he does not touch it. 

“T am afraid it has gone too deep,” he says quietly. “ You will 
have to do it yourself.” 

There is a moment’s silence—and then he, in his turn, holds 
out his hand. 

“T must say good-bye to you now,” he says a little abruptly. 
“T have already been to the house” (flushing a little as he re- 
members what so nearly happened there), ‘‘and I have no time to 
come back.” 

Then seeing or fancying that she looks a little hurt, his heart 
smites him that in the first hour of his proffered friendship he 
should have begun so badly with doubts, suspicions, and 
coldness. 

“Who knows ”—he goes on quickly, his manner changing and 
softening—* that I may not see you soon again? I often go to 
London—TI shall no doubt have some business there” (making this 
explanation to himself rather than to her), “and I will come and see 
you if you will let me.” 

“Will you?” she cries, brightening and laughing, for indeed 
she is so full of absolute, unbounded joyousness at thought of this 
unexpected, unhoped-for change in her fortunes that she is ready 
to bubble over into happy laughter at the smallest excuse. “ Be 
sure you do! I shall be hurt if you do not. I shall” (with a 
flattering outspokenness, that is but a result of that glad content 
which includes in her unbounded goodwill not only him, but every 
living thing on the face of the earth) “look forward all the time 
to seeing you.” 

But he understands her. 

“T do not want to throw cold water on you again,” he says, 
with the old grave smile she knows and likes so well, “but it is 
just possible—barely possible—that you may not find everything 
quite so rose-coloured as you expect, and in that case” (smiling 
again) “ you may be glad to see me.” 

“Whether I am ill or well, happy or unhappy, I shall always 
be glad—most glad—to see you,” she answers with resolute 
cordiality. 

And so they part. 
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He watches her for a moment when the gate has closed behind 
her. 

At first she walks sedately enough—then when she thinks her- 
self unseen, her steps quicken toa run. He understands that she 
is in too great a hurry to make sure that his tidings are true to 
go more slowly. 

He turns away then with something like a sigh, and with hands 
thrust in his pockets, with slow and thoughtful pace, retraces his 
steps through the little wood. 

And as he so walks there comes into his head—he scarce knows 
why, unless his own words have recalled it—a song that he heard 
long ago from the lips he then thought the sweetest and purest 
the world contained. Over and over again—monotonously— 
persistently—the old words, so long unheard, so nearly forgotten, 
ring in his ears— 

“ Wi’ lightsome heart I pull’d a rose 
Fu’ sweet upon its thorny tree; 


But my fause lover stole the rose, 
And ah! he left the thorn with me.” 


Enp or Part I. 
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Helena Modjeska.* 


Cuapter I. 


To the happy possessors of the artistic temperament, there is 
abundant romance in what we call the prose of every-day existence. 
Alma-Tadema has written on his studio ceiling these words: 
“ As the sun colours flowers, so art colours life.” The artist lives 
in a vivid atmosphere of glow and of excitement. There is the 
ever-recurrent romance of difficulty, and of difficulty conquered ; 
the terrible spur of despair, the excitement of continual effort, the 
glory of success. 

The story of Madame Modjeska’s life contains all this, and much 
more. She is an enthusiastic lover of her art, and has conquered 
many obstacles in her pursuit of it; she has in her veins the 
blood of the mountaineers, who love their country with a passionate, 
personal affection ; she is imbued with that spirit of patriotism 
which rises to its greatest height among a wronged and oppressed 
people. Born in the midst of national misery, she was familiar- 
ised while a mere infant with the sights and sounds of distress. 
Her childish eyes saw her countrymen killed outside her mother’s 
windows, she saw the blood of the victims, and the tears that rise 
from the broken hearts of the oppressed. 

Madame Modjeska was born in Cracow, the ancient capital of 
Poland, to-day the second city of Galicia, or Austrian Poland. 
Cracow, though a very quiet place, has had a vigour of its own, and 
remained a free-town, after the Polish people had allowed the 
independence of their country to be for ever annihilated. Our 
child-heroine was destined to see the destruction of her native 
republic while still a mere infant, and the horrors of this period 
of her life remain vividly distinct in her mind. 

Madame Modjeska was the child of Michael Opid, and of 
Madame Benda, who had some children by her first husband and 
also a small fortune from him. Michael Opid, or more correctly 
Opido, was born among the mountains; his people were all 
mountaineers. Madame Modjeska can remember once seeing his 
mother dressed in the peasant dress of the mountains; sabots, and 
a kind of white sheet folded about the head. But Michael Opid 
was a man of artistic and scholarly tastes; he became an eminent 


* This memoir is the joint production of Mabel Collins and John Lillie. 
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philologist, and was alsoa great lover of music. Singers and 
musicians frequented his house, and after his death continued to 
visit his widow, who, though not herself artistic, was appreciative. 

Thus Madame Modjeska’s earliest friends were artistes of one 
kind or another. Her father gave her her name of Helena because 
her head is small and well formed; when she was born, he said, 
“ That girl is for me, and must be called Helena, because her head 
is Greek.” Thusshe was christened Helena. As a child her name 
was Helcia, the Polish diminutive of Helena. When she was a 
mere infant her father prophesied that she would give her mother 
much trouble, he thought he could see something strange in the 
child’s eyes. Her earliest memory is of her father’s death. 
Michael Opid took cold in attending at a bed of sickness, and was 
at the same time grieving over his brother, who committed suicide. 
His nature was affectionate and generous, and he would not spare 
himself. Like a true mountaineer, his instinct, when he recog- 
nised that his illness was dangerous, was to go back to the 
mountains. His wife could not go, with so many children depen- 
dent upon her care; so he was accompanied by one of his sons. 

Madame Opid owned some houses at the corner of Dominican’s 
Place and Grodzka Street. The family lived in a large flat which 
ran across two of these houses. The mother and her children 
were sitting together one day, a little while after Michael Opid’s 
departure for the mountains, when one of those mysterious things 
occurred which can never be explained, and can never be forgotten. 
Without any knock or announcement, a peasant woman entered 
the room where the family were sitting. She took no notice of 
them, walking straight across the room to another door ; her head 
bowed, her hands crossed on her breast. Madame Opid started 
up. ‘ What do you want?” she cried, but got no answer. The 
flat had but one entrance, andthe room which the peasant woman 
approached had no other door but the one by which she could 
enter. ‘ Do not go there,” cried Madame Opid; “ there is no way 
out but this.” The woman took no notice, but went through the 
doorway. Madame Opid rushed after her ; but she was not there 
—she had vanished. “Did you not see her?” she asked of the 
children. “ Where has she gone?” None of them had seen her 
except Helcia. Madame Opid remembered, now the vision had 
passed, thatthe woman wore the peasant dress of the mountaineers ; 
all day long she wept bitterly, expecting to hear some terrible 
news of her husband, and on the morrow came intelligence that 
he had died at the very hour when this apparition of the peasant 
woman had visited his family. 

After her father’s death, Madame Modjeska’s earliest remem- 
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brance of her childhood is that of seeing a man shot in the street. 
There was a great scream outside the house; the children all ran 
to see what it could be, and as they rushed out saw the blood flow 
from the wound. They were familiarised with the sights and 
sounds of fighting; and Madame Modjeska can well remember 
hiding behind the wall to pick up shot and gather it in her pina- 
fore. When she was five years old she made one of a number of 
children who were dressed in white, to throw flowers for those 
victims who, in fighting for their independence, had been killed 
by the Austrians in the streets. On one occasion she followed 
seventeen coffins. She was accustomed to the sight of death, and 
her mind was filled with the recollection of horrors. Even in her 
own family, tragedy was strong, and she heard tales of murder 
and suicide about her close relations. One of her uncles was 
engaged to a young girl, and became jealous of his own father, 
who was a widower, and who, as he thought, paid too much 
attention to his sweetheart. One day he came home from a 
shooting expedition and found his father and the girl talking to- 
gether in the garden. He raised his gun and shot the girl; then 
turned it upon himself and took his own life. Another suicide in 
the family was that of a young girl who drowned herself of despair 
and jealousy, because she believed that her mother cared more for 
her sisters than for herself ! 

The beginning of Helcia’s education was a very pleasant one. 
The elder children were in the habit of telling stories every 
evening; and one of the brother’s friends joined this family 
gathering. He came regularly, and instead of telling fairy tales 
as did the others, he repeated to the children, chapter by chapter, 
a Polish translation of the ‘Iliad’ of Homer; and after that the 
‘Odyssey.’ The brothers were now at school and college: and the 
child, who loved books, read those they brought home with them 
and copied their exercises. 

When she was seven years old Helcia was taken, for the first 
time, to the Opera. At the conclusion there was a little ballet: a 
fantastic dance, called the “Syren of the Dniestr.” The nymph 
floated in the air; and this wonderful exploit took great hold of 
the child’s imagination. She went into the kitchen when she 
got home, in order to make the experiment herself. She built a 
great pile of all the saucepans and frying-pans, and then, climbing 
to the top, tried to stand there upon one toe. Naturally this 
venture ended in disaster, and Madame Opid vowed Helcia should 
go no more to the theatre for it excited her too much. Nor did 
she again enter a theatre, until she was fourteen. But in the 
meantime she amused herself by imitating the nymph; she would 
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make poses and watch her shadow on the wall, as there was no 
large looking-glass to study herself in, except in her mother’s room. 

It was about this time that the Polish people attempted to 
rise, led by Mieroslawski; this revolution was speedily stopped. 
In the same year there was a rising among the peasants 
against their nobles in Galicia, which gave an excuse for the 
destruction of the republic of Cracow. Then it was that the 
great fire burst out in Cracow, doing so much damage to the 
citizens. Among the sufferers was Madame Opid, whose property 
and possessions were all destroyed. This fire, though the authori- 
ties considered it to be the work of vagabonds, was attributed by 
the people to the Austrians. And one good reason for this 
popular belief was, that the authorities took no steps to find or 
punish the vagabonds. In the night the fire flamed out, and 
everybody rushed from the town to save their lives. Helcia and 
her little sister ran by themselves, clothed only in their night 
dress; Helcia feeling full of pride because she had succeeded in 
saving a doll and a life of Saint Genevieve. The two children 
ran hand-in-hand out of the town, among the terrified people ; 
they came to a stream, and the little sister fell into it. Helcia 
called for help, but no one noticed the distress of the two infants. 
Distress so much more personal was present to every one that 
they had no time to pause, no ears or eyes for anything but the 
terrors of the fire. Helcia succeeded, alone, in saving her little 
sister, and soon after she saw her grand-aunt hurrying by, 
carrying a pillow and another doll! Helcia, child as she was, 
and amid this terrible scene, laughed till she was weary at the 
treasures which her aunt had saved from the cruel fire. All else 
was gone—her mother’s houses, jewellery, valuables of all kinds. 
The family was without home, without money, without even 
clothes. For many nights after that the children slept upon 
straw, in cellars or barns, wrapped in borrowed clothes. They 
were among people who were in the deepest distress, who, like 
themselves, were ruined by the fire and the political disturbances. 
Thus Helcia became accustomed to misery; she had no home 
except among the bereaved, the ruined, and the desperate. Her 
childhood was taken from her too soon by this early acquaintance 
with misfortune. 

When the town had again become quiet, Madame Opid hired a 
house in Cracow, where she lived with her children in the greatest 
poverty. Every expedient to earn a little money had to be 
resorted to. The youngest boy, only fourteen, went to work as a 
simple carpenter, and brought home all his earnings. His talent 
was for architecture, and afterwards, when he was able to carry 
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on his studies, he attained an excellent position, and was appointed 
a Professor of Architecture. At the present time his only idea 
was to help his mother by means of any work that came to hand. 

An elder brother, who was married, was now left a widower, 
with one child. This child he gave in charge of his mother, and 
went upon the stage. His name was Josef Benda; a name well 
known, soon afterwards, in the Polish country towns, as that of 
a very clever comedian. His child, Helcia took care of; for 
Madame Opid had already as much as she could do. Thus, at the 
age of ten, Helcia was playing the part of a mother; a réle which 
she still likes to fill in private life, as she is very fond of children, 
and especially of young girls who have the ardent and romantic 
temperament which characterised her own youth. 

Helcia now went to a convent every day to gain some education 
from the charitable nuns. She did not learn much there, except 
to recite prettily, for she was too fond of reading fairy tales to do 
much work. Grammar and history were her two favourite studies ; 
but arithmetic she never liked. Besides the reading of every 
book she could get, she had now another absorbing occupation— 
the reading and copying of her brother’s theatrical plays. Two 
were now on the stage, a second brother, Felix Benda, adopting 
the profession about this time ; he became one of the most popular 
actors in Poland. At home the children had a theatre of their 
own. When a mere baby, Helcia had sat on the table and was the 
audience for her brothers, who sometimes enacted Greek plays, 
sometimes wrote plays themselves. They had some scenery 
painted by their elder brother. Now Helcia was getting ready to 
be a performer. At fourteen she left the convent; and then she 
and her brother wrote a play together. It was a tale of a Greek 
revolution, and was full of tragedy, emotion and patriotism. 
This play was produced on the family stage, with the family and 
the servants for audience. Helcia played in it, and wept and 
made the servants cry with her. She grew so excited that her 
mother interfered, and said there must be no more such nonsense. 
She said also that Helcia must never go to the theatre, unless it 
might be the German theatre, which would be safe, as she did not 
understand that language. A year after that she was taken to 
the German play, which her mother supposed would not interest 
her. The effect upon her was so great, that she went to her 
brother’s library when she got home, found a volume of Schiller 
and a dictionary, and sat up in her room trying to find out the 
meaning of the play. 

Having found an interest in the language, she persisted in its 
study, and in a year had learned to read it. Madame Opid gave 
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Helcia a small sum of money a month to spend on gloves and 
little articles of dress; but she chose to go bare-handed and to 
buy books. She bought also a bust of Schiller to worship; for 
with her understanding of his language came also a phase of 
Schiller adoration. She went about her ordinary work, accom- 
plishing it without thinking of it, living in complete oblivion of 
the world about her. Her head was full of romance. It was 
necessary for all the family to work hard, for Madame Opid’s 
fortunes had never recovered the wholesale devastation made upon 
them by the fire of Cracow. Helcia had to sew, to help her mother 
in domestic duties; and her time was very fully occupied. But 
while she sewed, or made pastry, her mind was far away: she was 
reciting poetry—sometimes composing it. She lived alone, with 
her fancies for friends, her great authors for lovers, her dreams 
for pleasures. 

In the quiet town of Cracow there was nothing now to rouse 
her or disturb her romantic moods. Its brief season of gaiety 
had no interest for her; to those who are poor, work, at all 
seasons, is the one interest. But Helcia, though busy like the 
rest, was in reality alone, even among her family. Her hopes, 
her dreams, her ambitions, were what she lived in. There was 
something strange, something of unsatisfied desire, in her eyes, 
which made the others wonder what she would become; it was 
the same expression which her father had seen in her as an infant. 
Often her mother feared that she would be wicked, because of this 
something which she did not understand, and also because the 
child was intensely excitable. Sometimes when Helcia got a 
feeling as of compression, as if she could no longer breathe at 
home, she would run away into the country and be quite alone for 
awhile. One of her greatest pleasures was to go out to one of the 
castles and be there by herself; or to sit for a long time in church. 
She delighted in the sense of isolation, of solitude. 


Cuapter II, 


Ir was about a year after her visit to the German play that 
Helcia was taken once more to the theatre. Her desire had 
been for some time to write or to become a nun, because every one 
laughed at her for her hunger for the stage, as people will laugh 
at young girls with large ambitions. But still the theatre seemed 
to be heaven; having had no experience, she thought all men 
were perfect, but the men upon the stage appeared to her to be 
ideal beings, demi-gods. Had an actor been but common-place, 
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still he would have seemed something great in her eyes. What 
wonder then, when she saw a really ideal Hamlet that he should 
influence her mind and colour her life? On this great occasion 
when she first saw Shakespeare acted, Fritz Devrient, nephew of 
the great Emile Devrient, played the melancholy prince. Devrient 
had a natural melancholy expression ; he was rather stout, with 
long, fair hair and a womanish face, the true Shakespearian 
Hamlet. Devrient had great talent, but was careless, and did not 
achieve the reputation which might have been his. But he con- 
ceived Hamlet finely, and Madame Modjeska has never been 
pleased with any impersonation of the character since then. It 
fired her enthusiasm. Schiller and Goethe were cast aside ; their 
day was over. She went home, and getting a Polish translation 
of Shakespeare from among her brother’s books, she copied out 
the play carefully, in order that she might fully appreciate every 
phrase, and also the better commit it to her memory. From this 
hour Shakespeare became her idol; she obtained a bust of him 
which she worshipped in place of Schiller’s. She did him 
reverence night and morning; she studied his plays and grew 
more rapt than ever in her dreams and her world of romance. 

About this time she had a vivid dream, which, though doubtless 
arising from her ambitious and enthusiastic state of mind, yet had 
in it a curious element of prophecy. She saw herself mounting, 
mounting, climbing a high tower ; above her she saw a man whom 
she adored secretly, because he was then the greatest actor in 
Poland. He beckoned her to come up to him, and as' she joined 
him she said, “ Why, it is quite easy—I will go on higher.” She 
did so, and left him far behind. 

When in after-years Helcia had gone upon the stage and met 
this actor, she told him of her dream. He laughed, and said, “It 
is very likely ; you will come up to me, and then you will go on 
and leave me behind.” But she said no, that was impossible. 
And yet it came to pass, as time went on. She reached the level 
of her hero, and then passed on and left him behind her. 

But these dreams which fed Helcia’s romantic imagination were 
looked upon as mere folly by those about her. Helcia was useful 
at home ; she was clever at cooking and sewing. She was always 
discouraged from attempting anything else. But this enthusiastic 
girl, who spent her pin money upon candles, that she might sit up 
reading Schiller at night, and upon a bust of Shakespeare to which 
she might address her adoration, was not likely to give up her 
dearest ambition, however it might be discouraged. She longed 
to go upon the stage in spite of her mother, who assured her that 
her health unfitted her for it, that the excitement would kill her. 
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She desired it ardently, although her brothers and sisters laughed 
at her, and told her that she was too thin, too small, that she had 
no voice, no appearance. The child aimed high, and avowed her 
wish to become a tragédienne, which made her all the more laughed 
at and ridiculed by those about her. They viewed her with the 
good old-fashioned idea of a tragic actress in their minds ; to them 
it appeared that to enter the higher walks of the art a heavy 
physique and a deep voice were absolutely necessary. This 
delicate-looking, dreamy child was the very opposite of the received 
style of tragédienne. But the thousand and one objections which 
were brought against Helcia’s burning ambition did not kill it; 
they were much the same that every young aspirant hears. 
Genius does not listen to them. Helcia studied in secret, recited 
to an imaginary audience, and fancied herself before the footlights 
while in fact she was busy with some commonplace industry. 
Poverty, the sternest of all taskmasters, let her have no idleness 
to dream in, but compelled her to work with her hands, while her 
eyes saw Visions of a very different future. She used every means 
in her power to get the occupation she desired, and enter the life 
which seemed to her alone worth living for. Her brother, Felix 
Benda, who was on the stage, ought, she thought, to help her on ; 
and she tormented him to do something for her. He began his 
career playing heroic parts, because of his fine appearance and 
presence. He was, however, more fitted for high comedy. His 
talent savoured something of the humour of Charles Mathews, 
tempered by a refinement and elegance equal perhaps to that of 
Bressant. He was a most sympathetic actor and achieved a 
great reputation. To him Helcia appealed. Worn out, at last, 
by her perpetual entreaties, he agreed to take her, in secret, to 
see an actress of great experience, in order to have her opinion 
on the momentous question of Helcia’s suitability for the 
profession. The girl went, full of terror. Many an actor has 
suffered stage fright on an occasion like this toa degree never 
afterwards experienced, even before a first-night audience. The 
first professional, personal criticism is very terrible indeed to a 
dramatic aspirant. Helcia, with her excitable temperament, 
realised this to the full, and felt that her whole fate depended on 
the successful issue of this visit. She found the actress busy 
embroidering, and thinking a great deal more of her worsted work 
than of the hopes and fears, the dreams and desires, of the slender 
gitl before her. She told Helcia, to begin with, that she was much 
too young. 

“But,” said Helcia, “1 shall grow older!” 

“True,” said the actress ; “but you do not know what a difficult 
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profession it is which you desire to enter. It is impossible to 
get on without great talent. Do you feel that you have 
talent?” 

This was a terrible, a probing question. But Helcia, terrified 
though she was, had the courage of her convictions. 

“ Yes,” she said, “I do.” 

“Indeed!” was the answer. “If you are brave enough to think 
you have talent, show it me. Let me hear something—trecite 
something to me.” 

Helcia called up all her courage. A very successful actor has 
said that although a large audience does not make him nervous, 
he would not face the ordeal of reciting to one person alone. 
This ordeal Helcia was compelled to face. She recited a romantic 
and impassioned poem full of sentiment and patriotism. When 
she had finished, the actress remained bending over her frame, 
engrossed in her worsted-work; nothing was said. When the 
silence became painful, Helcia made a little cough to indicate that 
she was still present. The actress looked up. 

* Ah, well,” she said, “I don’t think you would do for the 
drama. Have you any voice for singing? You have?—then 
sing me something.” 

. This actress took character-parts, and most often appeared as 
an old peasant-woman. Helcia thought it would please her to 
sing one of her songs. She had not the courage to do this, face 
to face with her, so she got behind the window-curtain, and then 
began to sing in as big a voice as she could produce. The result 
was a sort of caricature of the actress, who very soon cried out, 
“Enough! enough!” and then added, “I think you will be a 
comedy actress. Come again next week, and I will see what I can 
do for you.” Helcia went away, feeling that she had not suc- 
ceeded in pleasing her critic. However, she clung to her fond 
hope, and when some days had passed, went again to the 
judgment-seat. This time the actress gave her a piece to learn; 
a foolish piece about a girl who has never seen a man, and when 
she sees one at last, takes him for a bird. When Helcia recited 
this, the absurdity of it made her laugh; an actor read the man’s 
part for her, and when she had to talk to him about the beauty of 
his feathers she found it impossible to be in earnest. The actress 
was very angry. 

“Oh,” she said, “if you are not serious I can do nothing for 
you.” 

This same actress was afterwards one of Madame Modjeska’s 
greatest admirers, and always claimed to have first discovered her 
talent. But now Helcia went home distressed and disheartened. 
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“Tt is no use,” she said to her family, “I have no talent.” She 
was quite downcast, feeling as if her doom were sealed. She 
determined to give up all idea of the stage, to think no more of 
that life which seemed to her so delightful. “But,” she said to 
herself, “I must do something, I cannot be idle.” 

It was about this time that an event occurred in Helcia’s life 
which might have given another direction to her artistic career. 
One day she went into the house when one of her friends was 
receiving a lesson in singing from Mirecki, a well-known Polish 
composer, and the director of the Musical Institution in Cracow. 
He was endeayouring to teach his pupil a very difficult passage, 
which she found it impossible to accomplish. When he had 
finished and had left the house Helcia went to the piano and 
attempted the passage. She sang it correctly and in a full voice. 
Her voice was then very high and metallic; Mirecki heard it 
across the street. He turned and ran back to the house. 

“Who was that singing?” he cried. Helcia, who was terribly 
shy, ran and hid herself under the table. But Mirecki found out 
who she was, and proposed to Madame Opid that he should 
undertake Helcia’s musical education. He would teach her 
without payment if she would devote herself to the work. 

“ Then I shall have at least one singer to leave behind me,” he 
said, for he was always talking of his death. 

This presentiment which oppressed him proved to have too 
much truth in it. Three months afterwards he died, and thus 
Helcia’s musical career was at an end. 

She resolved to study, in order to be a governess, and she went 
to the nuns to ask them to take her and educate her for this 
purpose. They agreed to do this; and Helcia desired the more 
to go to them that she cherished a vague idea of taking the veil 
herself. But these hopes, like her more ambitious ones, had to 
be surrendered. She was needed at home. Her mother was 
always busy, working hard that the children might live. There 
was the housekeeping to do, the brothers to be cared for; Helcia’s - 
sister was much younger than herself, and she had, in addition, 
her little niece, to whom she was a young mother. Thus it was 
that she had to give up her intense desire for education ; she was 
the only responsible one in the family, and she could not leave 
her duties. 

Her “ guardian,” as she called him, an old friend of her family, 
‘and a man very much older than herself, had accustomed her for 
some time to the idea that she was to be his wife. Lovers or 
marriage had not yet entered into her thoughts; but she learned 
to regard it as a matter of course that in the future she was to 
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marry her guardian. Thus she sank back into her industrious, 
uneventful daily life, with a feeling that to become great, as she 
so passionately desired, was an impossibility for her. 

About two years more passed in this quiet domestic life. Helcia 
had to rise early in the mornings, as good housekeepers must. At 
half-past six she was up and busy. Fortunately for her she was 
in reality strong, although her appearance was delicate ; otherwise 
she must have sacrificed her hours of study at night in order to 
be able to wake early for her morning duties. The Benda family 
lived high, in a flat on the third floor ; opposite the house was a 
church, and the rooks that lived in the trees of the churchyard 
were among Helcia’s early friends. Outside this church an altar 
was dressed for the Virgin Mary; and here Helcia would go for 
a few minutes in the early morning to say her prayers. Then she 
had to go to the market to buy the provisions for the day; and, 
her marketing done, she went home to breakfast. Then came the 
many duties of a busy housekeeper, the most important of them 
being the preparing of the dinner. This Helcia cooked, and had 
ready for one o'clock. When this was over and all put away, 
Helcia’s afternoon had to be devoted to sewing. Every day there 
was abundance of making and mending for her, for she was re- 
sponsible for all the work of this kind that had to be done. Then, 
too, she had to see that her brother’s frilled shirts were starched 
as they should be, and often to'do them herself. She learned to 
be a quick worker, for her aim was to get these duties disposed of, 
and be able to read a little. After seven o’clock she was generally 
free for her studies, unless her mother should come in and find 
some work unfinished ; then she would be called from her reading. 
For it was the usual complaint in the family, “ Helcia is so lazy— 
she is always reading !” 

In truth, her only certain time for study was at night when 
every one had gone to bed. Then Helcia would light the tallow 
candles which she had bought by dint of strict economy, and 
would sit down to read; often reading on until two or three in 
the morning. When she was quite young her brothers and her 
guardian brought her books—novels which excited and interested 
her, and which sometimes made her very angry by their doubtful 
morality. For Helcia’s young and beautiful dream was to be both 
good and great. This idea was a constant source of trouble to her, 
for as she made acquaintance, from books, with the lives of great 
women, it began to appear to her an impossibility for a woman to 
be good as well as great. She read Consuelo, and felt in her own 
being all the artistic passion of that wonderful heroine ; but then 
she found Georges Sand was very different from her ideal of a 
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great woman, and she grew disheartened. She was much in- 
fluenced by the picture of Consuelo’s career; but terribly dis- 
tressed by the daring lawlessness of the great authoress. The 
only character in history that she loved with all her heart was 
Jeanne d’Arc. She thought if there were a revolution she would 
try to act in the spirit of that noble heroine. But, though she was 
burning with patriotism, it offered her no career. She was full 
of that strange spirit which artists always suffer from before they 
find their work—a wild longing to be something, to do something. 
She fancied herself capable of being a sculptor, an artist, a poet, 
if she only had education. To temperaments of this kind “the 
daily round, the common task” bring no comfort, but appear 
like harsh prison walls. Helcia felt as if she were in bondage 
and could not escape to the free air. She would look sometimes 
at the peasant girls, and say to herself, “ My life is not as it ought 
to be. There is something different in me from these girls, yet I 
have to cook and wash, and darn stockings as they do.” 

She saw no hope of escape from this distasteful life except to 
become a nun; and she would often long to do this, for she 
ardently desired to be good. And yet her family sometimes thought 
her wicked, for occasionally the artistic longing that was in her 
would burst out in a sort of fury. In the midst of her daily work 
something would rouse this temper in her, and she would rage with 
the sense of imprisonment. She would drive every one away from 
her, and then very soon afterwards be found in tears‘at the thought 
of what she had done. Indeed, she was often sad, for she took 
everything very seriously. Her work did not distress her, in 
itself; she would often sing over it. But if she were a little scolded 
she would fall into despair and think that she must die; it 
was no use for her to live if she could not do these little things 
right. 

Helcia’s own room was her sanctum, where she read, and 
thought, and endeavoured to educate herself. She kept it clean 
with her own hands, washing the floor and the curtains and making 
it as pleasant as she could. Sometimes when her own time came, 
the rest of the household being asleep, if the night were beautiful, 
she would open her window and sit for hours looking at the moon 
and the stars, and the steeple of the church that rose opposite. 
She would dream then of what she might do, and hunger for 
opportunities. Her longing always was for education, that she 

might develope her powers. 
- But most often she buried herself in her books, and sat there, in 
the quiet hours, reading by the faint illumination of her tallow 
candle. When she was fifteen she began to choose her own books ; 
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and, although until she was fourteen years old she played with a 
well-beloved doll, a year later we find her reading German philoso- 
phy. It is singular that clever women frequently make this abrupt 
leap from the amusements of babyhood to the interests of maturity. 
They omit altogether the interval of loving dress and dancing 
and flirtation for their own sakes, which in common-place 
girlhood lasts all the time from twelve to twenty, and often longer 
still. 

A book which had a great effect upon Helcia at this time was 
‘ Diatetik der Seele,’ by Feuchtersleben. Through studying this 
theory of the exercise of the will, she obtained a control over 
herself which she had not before imagined possible. She learned 
to govern her fiery temper to some extent, and to make her manners 
soft and agreeable when she desired. At the same time her 
romantic and poetic feelings were excited by the influence of two 
Polish poets—Mickiewicz and Bohdan Zaleski. 

One of her chief pleasures, after she had lost all hope of going 
on the stage herself, was to go to the theatre where her brother 
played, and sit at the wings. At first this was an intense delight, 
and she would get perfectly lost in the excitement; but much of 
the charm vanished when she saw what the actors were like, some 
of them, behind the scenes. She began by thinking all actors 
heroes, and the illusion lasted a little time, because her brother 
Felix was so good and so gentle in his manners, and she accepted 
him as a type-.of the whole class. But when she had been once or 
twice to sit in the wings, her illusions gave way; she tried not to 
see the flirting and quarrelling that went on around her; but 
when, one day, she saw a man kicking his tailor because his work 
did not please him, it was impossible to be blind. She suffered a 
girlish phase of intense disgust, and chose to go and sit in the 
theatre when it was empty, as if she were at church, instead of 
going there at night. 


Cuapter III. 


Tue time passed by very quietly, the days in work, the nights in 
study, until Helcia’s guardian changed the even way of her 
existence by asking her to delay their marriage no longer. She 
was then just seventeen ; and as there seemed no reason to post- 
pone any further a union which had long been arranged, Helcia 
consented to take the name which she has since made famous. 
The original spelling of the name is Modrzejewska; afterwards 
Helena abbreviated it, when she went upon the American stage. 
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Her husband had a Government appointment in Cracow. He lost 
this, however, soon after his marriage, and early in the first year 
of her new life, Madame Modjeska was made familiar with greater 
trouble and anxiety than she had ever known before. Her husband 
had been living for some time in the same house with Madame 
Opid and her family, so that the marriage did not make much 
difference in Helcia’s life at first; she continued to lead a very 
quiet existence, under her mother’s care. She had not so much 
now to occupy her time, and she took up, with great enthusiasm, 
the study of music. She developed quite a passion for the art, 
and sang continually to her guitar. She had also another very 
interesting study now. Her husband thought that she had talent 
for the stage, and he was willing that she should enter the pro- 
fession. But he thought there was no scope for her’in Poland, 
and his idea was that she should learn to speak German 
easily and go upon the German stage. This gave her enough to 
occupy herself with, for she did not speak the language easily. 
A German actor, named Axtman, who visited the house as a friend, 
undertook to give her some lessons. He was very poor, but most 
generous and unselfish. He worked hard with his pupil, teaching 
her to speak German, and she studied two parts with him. When 
they were working together, Madame Modjeska would stamp her 
foot sometimes, and cry out, “I will be celebrated, I will be 
celebrated !” 

“Ah!” Axtman would say. “That is not so easy—that is not 
so easy.” 

His own state was hardly an encouraging example. One day 
he fainted while he was singing. Madame Modjeska discovered 
afterwards that this was the faintness of hunger, and that her 
kind and beloved master, to whom she felt real gratitude, was 
frequently in a state of starvation. She lost sight of him after- 
wards, and never again met this friend, the first who took an 
interest in her dramatic gifts. He obtained an engagement else- 
where, and left Cracow. 

In March ’62, Madame Modjeska gave birth to her first and 
only surviving child, Rudolph Modjeski. (It will be observed that 
the surname varies in termination according to sex.) Three months 
after her boy was born, Madame Modjeska left Cracow with her 
husband, who had no occupation, and having but very little money, 
desired to make it last as longas possible. They went to Bochnia, 
a small provincial town, and took a little furnished house, where 
Madame Modjeska lived, without aims or interests. She would 
take a gun into the garden and practise shooting to pass the time. 
But this monotonous existence did not last long. 
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Very shortly after they went to live at Bochnia, some amateur 
theatrical performances were organised for the benefit of the poor. 
Madame Modjeska and her sister were of the company; all the 
performers were amateurs except one actor, who was half a 
professional. 

On the first night they put on three short pieces. In the first 
of these, ‘Le Camélia Blanc,’ Madame Modjeska played a 
countess; in the next she took the character of an Italian peasant 
girl who became an actress, and, as they always do in plays and 
novels, became a great star all at once. This character charmed 
Madame Modjeska’s imagination, it fitted in so well with her dreams. 
She played it in her Polish peasant dress which had to be con- 
verted into an Italian costume by the addition of a few ribbons. 
In the third piece she had to appear in quite a new line of busi- 
ness. The male actors being rather useless at character acting, she 
undertook to play a thievish man-servant, who gets kicked in the 
course of the farce for stealing boots. She went on dressed in her 
young cousin’s clothes, and smoking a cigar. There were three of 
these amateur performances, and on each night Madame Modjeska 
played a variety of characters; one of them was an old woman of 
sixty, for which she wore her mother’s dress. 

The second of these entertainments drew a larger audience than 
the first, and! the third a larger still. Madame Modjeska had 
attracted attention; she was pretty, and full of talent. The 
actor who played with them prophesied success for her if she 
became a professional; a stage manager from Warsaw who 
happened to be passing through Bochnia saw the performance, and 
said she should go upon the stage. He would have taken her 
himself to Warsaw, had she been alone. But she was not free to 
do as she chose. Her husband thought he saw the way to use 
her talents and make a living by them. He got a licence for the 
little company, of which he constituted himself manager. It 
consisted, at the outset, of Madame Modjeska, her sister, and 
their one semi-professional actor, whose mother and sister joined 
them also. Besides this actor, the only man they had was an 
amateur of the rawest description. A little prompter completed 
the company. There was no stage-manager; the company stage- 
managed itself. 

They engaged a theatre at a town twelve miles from Bochnia 
for three months; here they were to try their fortunes as full- 
blown professionals. They travelled from Bochnia in a peasant’s 
cart, driving eight miles one day, and four the next. This was 
Madame Modjeska’s first journey in the service of her profession ; 
and she was so happy that she could not sit still in the cart—she 
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sprang out and walked a great part of the way. She felt like a 
queen going to her kingdom. 

Arrived at their temporary home, they had to practise the 
sternest economy, for reputation and money had both to be made. 
Madame Modjeska and her husband and sister lived in rooms 
which had no furniture, save a bench anda few chairs. Helcia 
was happy in the midst of this absolute poverty; she slept upon 
the floor with contentment, and did not complain because there 
were no carpets, no beds, no comforts of any sort, as she had com- 
plained when her time had to be given to cooking and darning. 
Now, if she had nothing else, she had the work she loved; she 
would sit in the bare room, or on the balcony outside, studying 
her parts, feeling still that she was a queen, and a queen now, 
who had found her throne. She would walk through the streets, 
her head bent, absorbed in repeating her parts, not knowing 
whether those she met were friends or strangers, careless that 
her dress was old and shabby. She was happy, as she never had 
been before, as perhaps she never has been since; for every one 
knows that the first success in one’s work is sweeter than any later 
glory. Even the scantiness of her theatrical wardrobe did not 
trouble her much. She had but two dresses, a black one which 
she wore for tragedy, and a white one for comedy. Beyond these 
two dresses she had only her peasant’s skirts, and a‘single pair of 
fine white stockings. These and her white handkerchiefs, she 
washed out herself in the morning, and had them dry and ready 
for the evening. These things were no trouble to her. The 
theatre at night compensated her for everything. Once there, 
she was another woman; the atmosphere of the theatre was life 
to her. Every good actor knows how different the air tastes in 
the theatre. Its stuffiness, its gassiness, all the abominations 
common to such buildings and most annoying to ordinary mortals, 
are intoxicants to the performer who loves his work ; for they are 
its accompaniments. Once on the boards she was intensely happy, 
and the first bouquet thrown to her, made of a few flowers tied 
together with a bit of a hair watch chain, was in her eyes a 
glorious tribute to her talent. This sublime content she carried 
home with her, to her empty house; so that when on the occasion 
of her benefit, people came to buy tickets, she received them with 
as good an air as though she had a well-furnished house to enter- 
tain them in. It mattered little to her that her floor was bare ; 
she knew that she was an actress, an artist, and that these people 
wanted to see her play. Her visitors looking round and seeing 
absolute poverty written everywhere would often offer her more 
for the tickets than the price. This Uelcia would never 
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accept; it militated against her pride, and her regal feelings. 
She always said, “You have made a mistake,” and returned 
the additional money. When her husband found this out, he 
was very angry, and would no longer let her sell the tickets 
herself. 

There were no salaries paid in this company, but the profits 
were divided among its members according to a system of deserts, 
the better actors getting more money in proportion. This is not 
generally an agreeable plan, and yet by degrees other actors 
joined them, for the company soon began to get a good reputation. 
At first many funny things happened, as might have been ex- 
pected in such a queer little troupe composed of bad professionals 
and amateurs. The “old woman,” was a constant source of en- 
tertainment, for she would dress herself in a hurry bya dim 
eandle-light, and would go on the stage looking queer indeed. 
One night when she was later than usual, she asked a boy who 
was running about, to come and paint her face while she did 
something else. He painted her face beautifully, adding to the 
old lady’s appearance by giving her a fine moustache. She ran 
away without staying to look at herself, and created quite a sen- 
sation among her comrades on the stage. But a much more 
terrible occurrence than this, was when the actor who played the 
lovers fell ill one night, and there was no one to take his place. 
They had no “under-studies” in this little company, for there 
were not men enough to fill the parts, much less to under-study 
them. Madame Modjeska had only been three months on the 
boards, when her stage lover failed her, and she saved the play by 
a very daring piece of improvisation. 

The curtain had gone up on the second act, and Madame 
Modjeska, in the character of a peasant-girl, was on the stage 
with her stage father and mother, ready for the entrance of her 
lover. He came, but only to whisper to Modjeska that he was 
very ill, that he could not go on with his part, that he must go 
home at once, and then he hurried off, leaving the others to do 
what they could. Of course he imagined the play would have 
to stop. 

“What will she do! what will she do!” exclaimed the 
others, and they whispered to her, “Shall we have the curtain 
dropped ?” 

“No! no!” said the girl. ‘Go on with the scene.” Her own 
was a good part, and she had a charming scene which she would 
not give up because she had no lover. If one can imagine a Juliet 
intrepid enough to enact the balcony scene without a Romeo, we 
may have some idea of what followed. The scene went on—the 
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peasant girl went to the window, and when her lover spoke she 
put her head out through it, so that her face was hidden from the 
audience and gave the lover’s speeches in as deep a voice as she 
could. The audience did not discover the deception; they only 
wondered at the oddity of the arrangement. 

At the end of the three months passed at Soncz, the troupe had 
very much increased, and they had bought some scenery. It was 
with a full company of twenty-one, that they started again on 
their travels. It was a very hard time this for] the actors, for 
the neighbouring Polish provinces, which are under the Russian 
government, were full of political disturbances, of which the 
vibration was felt in Galicia. THelcia’s two dresses which consti- 
tuted her first theatrical wardrobe, were black and white, because no 
one wore colours; those were the two dresses she had, like other 
girls. All over the country the women went about the streets in 
black; wearing white for a féte or wedding. The actors and 
actresses were expected also to wear black upon the stage ; if a 
white bodice were worn, it was always embroidered with black. 
Only in the case of the national peasant costume being needed on 
the stage for a character-part, red would be tolerated. The 
picture of a whole country in mourning is terribly sad; it is one 
which almost baffles the imagination. It is little wonder that 
impassioned patriots are to be found among a people who have 
suffered so deeply. Constantly the performance at the theatre 
was interrupted by some ghastly news; or when the actors were 
gathering together, laughing and talking before the curtain rose, 
some one would come to them and say how many had been killed 
in Warsaw in the day. On one occasion when the company arrived 
in a watering-place, intending to give a performance in the 
evening, Madame Modjeska went into the drawing-room of the 
hotel to practise over her songs at the piano. While she was 
practising, a man entered the room, dressed in black, in the 
national dress and said, “‘ Madame, they have been killing men 
to-day in Warsaw.” 

Modjeska shut the piano, and sang no more; and the company 
left the place without giving any performance, for the town was 
in mourning. It was a rare thing, at that time, for a piano to be 
heard; no one sang, except sometimes the national hymn. People 
lived as though in the house of death; the country was like a 
graveyard, 

In the midst of this misery the company of players of which 
Madame Modjeska was the centre grew larger and larger, and by 
degrees more prosperous. They had, now, a leading lady to play 
the tragic business, Modjeska feeling that she was herself unable 
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to take it. This new member of the company indulged in exciting 
adventures ; indeed, so did most of them, for the Poles are an 
imaginative, romantic people, given toadventure. The tragédienne 
was deeply disappointed in some love-affair, and failing any other 
more reasonable mode of suicide, swallowed the whole of the 
bottle of mixture that she used for whitening her hands for the 
stage. Modjeska doctored her with pills; and whether these did 
her good, or no, she did not die of her desperate attempt. Another 
love-lorn actress threw herself out of window; but she also 
escaped with her life. Indeed these suicides seem to have been 
rather dramatic than fatal; doubtless they caused considerable 
commotion in the company. The men had their own absurdities. 
One favourite amusement which they indulged in was painting 
their faces, and grimacing from the windows of the coach they 
travelled in when they passed through a village, so that the 
people thought they were madmen, or monkeys, and being but 
ignorant peasants, would run away in a fright. 

Modjeska, although she engaged a leading lady for the tragic 
parts, was longing to undertake them herself, but her voice was 
thin and unformed, and she would not attempt what she knew she 
was not ready for. She played vaudeville and ingénue business, 
light parts in which she sang and danced. One of her chief 
parts was Preciosa, who is the star in a strolling troupe of come- 
dians, just as Modjeska herself was. She was the favourite with 
the audience, and was the life and soul of the company; but this 
success did not satisfy her. She was yearning for some better 
work, something more serious; and she often used to say, with 
the resolute conviction of an enthusiastic artist: “When I am 
thirty I will be the greatest actress in Poland.” 

But she did not know how to set about preparing herself, until 
one day she read an account of a German actress who had been a 
long time on the stage, only playing small soubrette parts, until 
suddenly she appeared in Marie Stuart. She had been training 
her voice in the meantime. This gave Helcia the idea she wanted. 
She set to work reciting for at least an hour every day, repeating 
prayers, or anything else that came into her mind, speaking loud 
and deep, so as to develope the lower tones of her voice. In 
this exercise she persisted patiently, acquiring by degrees the 
skill with which she has learned to use a naturally weak in- 
strument. 

Helena was happier now than at first, for she had her boy with 
her, and her mother, who had taken charge of the child. Another 
child was born during this travelling about from town to town, a 
girl, that died two years afterwards. Helena was very, very ill 
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after this, for her strength had been overtaxed. Yet very soon she 
began to get up from her bed about five in the afternoon, go down 
to the theatre and play her part, fainting after every performance. 
She could not rest and recover her strength, or the audience fell 
away, which meant that there was no money. She had to act, and 
to travel, when she ought to have been nursed as an invalid. 


(To be continued.) 
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Researches in my Pockets. 


(Adapted from the French of M. CHARLES MONSELET,* 
by F. B. HARRISON.) 





I cannor deceive myself—I was horribly tipsy last night. Let 
him who has never been in like case throw the first empty bottle 
at me! 

How did it happen? In this way. I, a civilian, reading law, 
was invited to dine at the garrison mess. I had never been ata 
similar entertainment, and I cannot but think, now that I look 
back on it, that the officers played some trick on me. I only know 
that they were prodigiously polite, which always looks suspicious. 
From a certain point, from the third course, I remember very 
little; a sort of cloudy curtain intercepts the view like the cur- 
tains that come down in pantomimes, and all the rest of it is like 
a pantomime, and I don’t know whether I was Clown, or Panta- 
loon, or Columbine. + 

Yet something must have happened to me, a great many things. 
I’ve been sleeping in my white tie; and then my face! Whata 
shockingly yellow, dissipated face! Upon my word, it is a pretty 
affair! At my time, one-and-twenty, to be overcome by wine 
like a schoolboy out for a holiday! I cannot express what I think 
of it. 

How am I to know what happened last night ? Ask my landlady? 
No; I cannot let her see how ashamed Iam. Besides, she would 
only know the condition in which I came home; and that I can 
guess. 

They say that from a single bone Professor Owen ean recon- 
struct an entire antediluvian animal ; I must try and do something 
similar to reconstruct my existence during the last twelve or four- 
teen hours. I must get hold of two or three clues. 

Where can I find them ? 

In my pockets, perhaps. 

Since I was a small boy I have always had the habit of stuffing 
them with all manner of things. Now, this is the time for me to 
search them. 


* From ‘Saynétes et Monologues, Premitre Série, Tresse, Editeur, 
Galerie du Théatre Francais, Palais Royal, Paris.’ 
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I tremble. What shall I find ? 
(Searches his waistcoat-pocket.) 


I have gently insinuated two fingers into my waistcoat-pocket, 
and have brought out my purse. Empty! Hang it! 


(Lifts his overcoat from the floor.) 


On picking up my overcoat I have found my pocket-book, half- 
open, and the papers fallen from it on the carpet. 

The first of these papers which catches my eye is the carte of 
last night’s dinner. Well, who was there? How many of us? 
Several of the fellows I knew, of course; but which of them? 
Happy thought! The menu will remind me of their various 
tastes and reveal their names to me. 

Oysters. Well, I know that the Colonel is a tremendous hand 
at oysters, so I am sure he was there. 

Mulligatawny. That is Captain Simpkins’ soup, or rather liquid 
fire, so Simpkins was there. Two of them. 

Roast beef. Makes me think of little Dumerque, the Jersey 
man who wants to be a thorough Englishman. He was there. 

Saddle of mutton. Tom Horsley, the inveterate steeplechaser. 

Charlotte Russe. That is Ned Walker, who published his 
travels from ‘ Peterborough to Petersburg.’ 


Now I know pretty well who some of my fellow-guests were. 
As for the others 





(Picks up some photographs.) 

Hullo! were there women at the mess? No, certainly not. 
Then we must have talked of women, and the men must have 
given me photographs of their female relatives. Strange thing 
to do! especially as I don’t know the ladies. Here’s an ancient 
and fish-like personage in a blue jersey. Dumerque’s grand- 
mother, I'll be bound. Here a stout, middle-aged dame, widow 
probably. I know Simpkins wants to marry a widow; but why 
give me her portrait ? 

And this—this is charming! Quite in the modern style—low 
forehead, small nose, tiny mouth, all eyes, and what splendid 
eyes! and such lashes! She is fair, as well as one can judge from 
a photograph. And the little curls on her forehead are like 
rings of gold. And so young, a mere child. A lovely figure ; our 
forefathers would have compared her to a rose-tree, but then our 
forefathers were not strong in similes. She has neither earrings 
nor necklace; perhaps that gives her that look of disdain. 
Disdain! She knows nothing yet of life, but tries to seem tired 
of it. They are all like that. 

Who is she? She must be the Colonel’s daughter; I’ve heard 
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that his daughter is a pretty girl, I must have expressed my 
warm admiration of the photograph, and he must have responded 
by giving it tome. Did I ask him for her hand? Did he refuse 
it? or did he put off his reply? Perhaps that was why I drank 
too much. 

Now let me proceed. What further happened? Let me con- 
tinue my researches. 

(Tries the pockets of the overcoat.) 

By Jingo! Two visiting cards! The first says ; 

“Captain Wellington Spearman, 
First Royal Lancer Dragoons.” 
The other : 
“ Major Garnet Havelock Cannon, 
Rifle Artillery.” 

Now, what does it all mean? I do not know those military 
gentlemen. They must have been guests like myself. How do I 
come to have their cards? There must have been some dispute, 
some quarrel, some row. These two cards must have been given 
in exchange for two of mine. 

It all comes back to me! 

A duel—perhaps two duels! 

But duels about what? Whom didI affront? I know I'm an 
awful fire-eater when I’ve drank too much. But was I the 
challenger or the challenged? I think my left cheek is rather 
swollen as if from a blow; but that is mere fancy. What dreadful 
follies have I got myself into? 

I can make out some pencil marks on the first card, that of the 
Captain in the Lancer Dragoons. Yes. ‘ Ten o’clock, behind St. 
Martin’s Church.” 

Ah, a hostile meeting, that is clear. I must run; perhaps I 
shall be in time. 

No, too late ; it is half-past eleven. 

I am dishonoured, branded as a coward! No one will believe 
me when I say that I had a headache, and overslept myself on the 
morning of a duel. 

I have no energy to look further in my pockets. Still, one 
never knows—— 

(Brings out a handkerchief.) 

A handkerchief—a very fine one—thin cambric. But it is not 
one of mine. There is a coronet in the corner. How did I come 
by this handkerchief? Could I have stolen it? I seem to be on 
the road to the county gaol. 

Oh, how my head aches! 
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A flower is in my buttonhole. How did it come there? Forget- 
me-nots; their blue eyes closed, all withered and drooping. I 
could not have bought so humble a bouquet at the flower-shop ; it 
must have been given me. It was given me, it came to me from 
the fair one with golden curls. Her father gave it to me from her, 
knowing that I was about to risk my life—to risk my life for her 
sake, no doubt. 

‘Yes, that is it. My fears increase. I dread to know more. I 
am afraid to prosecute my researches in my pockets. I may find 
my hands full of forget-me-nots—or of blood! 

Oh! Ah! by Jove! 

What now? 

This overcoat—is not mine. No, mine is dark grey, this is light 
grey. I have not travelled through my pockets, but through the 
pockets of somebody else. 

But then—if the coat is not mine, neither is the duel. 

Not mine the carte. 

Not mine the photographs. 

Not mine the forget-me-nots. 

Not mine the cards. 

I have not stolen the handkerchief. 

Tam all right; thank goodness, I am all right! 

And my romance about the Colonel’s lovely daughter—I am 
sorry about it, upon my word. At least, I am sorry for her, for I 
fear she will never now make my acquaintance. 











Virginia. 
By Mrs. FORRESTER, Avtsor or ‘My Lorp anp My Lapy.,’ 


Part I. 


“He is a very strange mixture.” 

“T really do not think you ought to ask him to the house. An 
atheist, a man of disreputable life, a——” 

“Come, come, my dear, don’t give him such a character, before 
Virginia.” 

This fragment of dialogue takes place over a cheery breakfast- 
table in a house not very far from Park Lane. 

The first speaker is a pleasant-looking man of between fifty and 
sixty, and his interlocutor is rather a prim lady, who appears older, 
but is, in reality, his junior by two years. They are Mr. Hamilton 
Hayward and his sister Miss Susan. 

The party has a third member—the Virginia alluded to by Mr. 
Hayward. She is tall, handsome, bright-looking; evidently she 
possesses character, but with it the grace and charm of manner 
which prevents a woman of character from falling into that disagree- 
able being, a strong-minded woman. 

“What are Mr. Vansittart’s good points?” she says, smiling at 
her uncle. 

“He has the kindest heart in the world,” Mr. Hayward replies 
warmly, “and he would never doashabby thing. One of the few men 
who really practise not letting their left hand know the good their 
right does. He certainly is a looseish fish ; but he does not parade 
his irregularities before the world—the world need not know any- 
thing about them if it does not insist on prying into his affairs. 
The greatest grudge women have against him is that he is mortally 
opposed to marriage, and carries on a crusade against it as though he 
were St. George, and matrimony the Dragon. He saysif you want to 
make two people hate each other who would otherwise be disposed to 


“Hush! my dear Hamilton,” cries Miss Susan, horrified. “ Pray 
spare us a repetition of Mr. Vansittart’s iniquitous opinions ! ” 

“T suppose,” laughs Virginia, “that women don’t insist on 
marrying him by force, do they, uncle ?” 
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“A great many would be very glad to have him,” rejoins 
Mr. Hamilton, “he is a tremendously taking fellow.” 

“And you have really asked him to dinner?” interposes 
Miss Susan. 

“T have indeed, my dear, and I had a good deal of difficulty in 
persuading him to come. He persisted that he went so little into 
society—into ladies’ society.” 

Miss Susan gives a little snort. 

“ He has no right to go into it at all with the views he holds; and, 
pray, whom is he to take in to dinner ?” 

“Mrs. Ashton, I thought,” answers Mr. Hamilton. “I am afraid 
he would be bored with an unmarried lady.” 

“When I was young,” says Miss Susan, bridling, “ married women 
were as modest and as particular in their conversation as unmarried 
ones.” 

“ Ah!” observes her brother drily. 

“Uncle,” cries Virginia, “let him take me. If he is original, I 
shall be sure to like him; and as I don’t intend to marry, he need 
not be afraid of my having designs on him. I shall give him a hint 
whilst he is eating his soup that I have made a vow to coiffer Ste. 
Catherine.” 


“ Virginia !” remonstrates Miss Susan ; “and you know Sir Harry 
Hotspur is to take you.” 

“No, no,” cries Virginia, “he bores me to distraction. Besides,” 
laughing, “he ‘ goes for married women.’ Let him have Mrs. Ashton, 
and give me Mr. Vansittart.” 

Miss Susan has one virtue, which is, that she is never quite so 
shocked as she pretends to be. Moreover, Virginia always gets her 
way with both uncle and aunt. So when the evening of the dinner 
party arrives, Mr. Hayward brings Mr. Vansittart up to his niece 
and introduces him. Whilst he is uttering a few of those banalités 
which must inevitably be the precursors of even the most interesting 
conversation between two strangers, Virginia is taking an inventory 
of him. He is tall, rather dark than fair; his features are well cut, 
and he has particularly expressive eyes, the colour of which it takes 
her some time to decide about. At the same moment he is saying to 
himself: “ What sort of woman is this, and what on earth shall I 
talk to her about? I hope to Heaven she isn’t a girl of the period. 
She doesn’t look like it—still less like a prude. How I hate a 
society dinner! I suppose I shall be bored to death as usual.” 

True to her promise, Virginia apprises him, whilst he is yet assimi- 
lating his soup, of her vow of celibacy. He turns to look at her, 
being just a shade surprised at receiving such a confidence so early in 
their acquaintance, and then he sees the archest smile curving the 
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corners of her mouth, and meets a glance from a pair of brown eyes 
that he now perceives to be beautiful. 

Mr. Vansittart has a quick intelligence—he understands in an 
instant the object of her remark. His eyes light up with a sudden 
gleam, and he murmurs quietly, “Thanks so much for putting me 
at my ease.” 

From that moment they are perfectly at home with each other, 
and fall to animated talk. He does not air his theories about mar- 
riage, nor is religion discussed between them, but there are plenty of 
other topics, and they become aware of a dozen feelings and sym- 
pathies in common. Virginia is as bright and witty as she is modest 
and pure-minded ; there is nothing in the world that Mr. Vansittart 
detests so much as a coarse or immodest lady. So charmed is he with 
Virginia, that he remains close to her side the whole evening, to the 
surprise of every one else. No one ever saw him devote himself to a 
girl before. He stays until the very last. As he walks away from 
the door, after lighting his cigar, he reflects to himself: “If any 
earthly power could induce me to marry, it would be a girl like that. 
But,” resolutely, “nothing could.” As Virginia wends her way up- 
stairs to bed, she says to herself with a heavy sigh, “ Why should he 
abuse marriage? How happy he might make some woman!” 

Virginia is the daughter of a clergyman. Father and mother are 
both dead. She has a brother in the army, and a sister married to a 
country rector. Her uncle Mr. Hayward has adopted her. She is 
clever and accomplished. She has both passion and imagination. 
Some of her ideas are original, she hates common-placeness; but 
she is also imbued with the attribute possessed by every charming 
woman, the love of approbation. This prevents her doing or saying 
anything outré or unconventional; this makes her careful of her 
appearance and fond of fair apparel; this makes the evidence of 
admiration from the other sex exceedingly agreeable to her; this 
causes her to adopt a manner towards them that induces jealous 
women to call her a coquette. She has had several offers of marriage, 
but she entertains peculiar ideas about the’strength of passion and the 
sympathy of thought a man and woman ought to feel for each other 
before they decide to spend a life-time together. She does not think 
a man who has a good income, and who is simply not repulsive or 
abhorrent to her, a sufficient inducement. 

The days wear on. Virginia does not forget Mr. Vansittart any 
more than he forgets her, but he weighs more on her heart than she 
does on his, for, happy man! he is perpetually occupied, being a 
barrister with a considerable practice, whilst she is an idle woman as 
the well-to-do of her sex mostly are. If she goes to balls or dances, 
she is always contrasting every man with whom she talks or dances 
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with him; if she works at her embroidery, her thoughts are intent on 
him ; if she reads, a hero of her own ousts the hero of the novel from 
her brain ; if she sings, her voice is moved to strong pathos ; her eyes 
become drowned by that strange passion which consumes her. Days 
and weeks pass by; and she does not catch a glimpse of him; does 
not even hear his name. She sees it frequently in the Times. 
One Sunday afternoon, she and her uncle strolling in the Park meet 
him. He lifts his hat, and is about to pass, when something that her 
eyes have communicated to his heart, stops him suddenly. He turns 
and joins them. It is a delicious summer afternoon : they take chairs 
under the big trees which shade this cool green spot. Presently a 
crony joins Mr. Hayward—soon the elder pair are deep in the cause 
céleébre of the day. Virginia and Mr. Vansittart have forgotten that 
other people exist in the world—the topics of their conversation are 
ordinary enough, but it is not from them that a subtle delight steals 
through their veins. What they heed is the language of each other's 
eyes. His say—‘ You fulfil my idea of perfect womanhood. I 
could love you with all my heart, with all my soul, with all my 
strength. I respect you with my purest feelings; I love you with my 
strongest passions ; I would to God I could shake off my doubts about 
marriage. But I know that if I married you, inexorable Destiny 
would no longer let us love one another.” 

And her eyes reiterate one little sentence, “ You are my lord, my 
master, and I am your slave.” 

It was one of the very strongest cases of love at first sight. Such 
cases are more common, however, than people affect to think. 

“Come home and dine with us,” says Mr. Hayward, as a distant 
clock strikes seven. 

“Tm afraid I have not time to dress,” answers Philip Vansittart ; 
“that is if you dine at half-past seven, as I have heard you say 
you do.” 

“Never mind about dress,” replies Mr. Hayward. “I won’t dress 
either.” 

He has no designs on his guest, but he is a good-natured gentle- 
man, and he sees that these two are attracted towards each other. 

Miss Susan is at church. If her brother will dine at his usual 
hour on Sunday, she cannot help it, but she will not countenance 
him by her presence. 

Philip Vansittart thinks he has never spent such a divinely happy 
evening as this. Virginia sings to him; her voice thrills to his very 
soul. Mr. Hamilton is asleep in the next room. As for Virginia, 
when she is alone, she first smiles a happy, triumphant smile, because 
She knows he loves her, and then she bursts into a passion of tears 
and sobs until her whole frame is convulsed. If his mind is really 
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set against marriage, what will become of her! She feels as though 
life without him must be one long night of despair. 

Philip Vansittart paces his room until the small hours, thinking 
of this charming, lovable creature who inspires stronger, deeper 
sensations in him than he has ever felt before. He tells himself, 
without vanity or self-deception, that what he feels for her, with 
that difference which governs the loves of men and of women, she 
feels for him—heart has gone out to heart, nay, they are “ twain 
halves of a perfect heart.” It is but for him to stretch out his hand 
to her, and she will come. Ay! but how can he stretch out his 
hand? In the society in which they both move there is but one 
way in which she can be his—the way sanctioned by society, blessed 
by the church. Society and the church will bless and smile upon 
any union: the decrepit old man with the blooming child; the 
drunkard and adulterer with the pure young girl; the avaricious 
youth with the doting old woman. Marriage purifies, sanctifies, 
hallows sensuality, greed, any, every base motive. To love as God 
made you free to love, unfettered, and with a trve heart, is a crime; 
to live together full of hatred, loathing, and revolt, is to perform a 
sacred duty once you have tied yourself up in church. This was 
Vansittart’s theory. Marriage to him was only another word for 
satiety, weariness, restraint, tyranny. He had never seen what he 
called a happy marriage, though he had observed many which the 
world crowned with that adjective, and he'had sworn a thousand 
oaths that he would never subject himself to the miserable awakening 
which inevitably follows the temporary sleep of mind and reason, 
and the short dream of passion which makes a man bind himself 
with shackles. 

Philip paced his room for hours, fighting the hardest battle he 
had ever fought. It was the first time he had ever been tempted 
to marry—tempted beyond endurance. And, at last, ashen pale, 
in the wan morning light, and with set teeth, he took his final oath 
and resolve. He would save himself years of wretchedness by a 
month’s anguish; he would not go near her, nor see her again. 
He was not entirely selfish; he did not forget that she might, nay, 
would suffer, but he said, with a sigh, “It will be best for her as 
for me.” 

* * * * * * 

A month passed by: two months. Virginia grew pale, listless, 
distraite; her step was languid, her eye haggard. She did not know 
how to endure her life; she suffered torments day and night from 
an agonising desire to hear the voice, to meet the eyes again which 
had given light to her soul and in whose absence she felt it must 
needs perish of want. It was plain enough to her why he avoided 
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her. He had seen that she loved him; he would not encourage 
false hopes in her breast. Had she not been warned, ere ever she 
met him, that he abjured marriage? She remembered, with a 
breaking heart, her own first playful words to him. 

Mr. Hayward saw the change in Virginia, bat he put it down 
entirely to the effects of a London season—to late hours and the 
want of fresh air. Never mind! the end was near at hand, and 
then they would go and fill their lungs with mountain air and their 
eyes with fair scenes, and the roses would come back to her cheeks 
and lips, and the light to her eyes. He never for an instant con- 
nected his niece’s pallor with Philip Vansittart. He would have 
ridiculed the idea of people being twice in each other’s company, and 
breaking their hearts with longing afterwards. 

* * x * * * 

Mr. Hayward, his sister, and Virginia, were dining at a Swiss 
table @héte. Exactly opposite were two empty places. The fish 
had been served, when two gentlemen came in and took them. One 
was Philip Vansittart. At sight of him the crimson blood rushed 
to Virginia’s cheeks, then ebbed away, leaving her deathly pale. 
For a moment she thought she must swoon or die from the intensity 
of her feelings. Philip was scarcely less moved, though, being a 
man, he was able to control his agitation better. When he had 
time to look more narrowly at Virginia, he saw a mighty change 
in her. His heart smote him ; and yet—had he not suffered? Great 
heaven! had his been a bed of roses? Had he not agonised after her ? 

Dinner over, the party went off into the garden. A mutual 
unspoken desire made Vansittart and Virginia steal off together to 
a secluded spot. Twilight was creeping on—the last glow of a 
rosy sunset was fading away; the strains of a delicious waltz were 
borne towardsthem. Vansittart felt his passion mastering him. He 
made a herculean effort over himself. He would speak. He would 
tell her the truth. After that she would forget him. They were 
sitting under a tree that screened them off from the rest of the 
garden. He could see well enough that she was trembling with ner- 
vousness ; that delight, fear, expectation were blended in the beau- 
tiful eyes she turned towards him ; and, lest suddenly he should yield 
to that mad longing to catch her to his heart, he began to speak 
hurriedly—abruptly. 

But Virginia scarcely hears him. Her lips are burning to ask 
him that one question, and, not heeding what he is saying, she turns, 
and in a tremulous voice that vibrates to his very soul, she says: 

“Why have you kept away from us all this time?” 

Why? And Vansittart catches his breath. Then the gyves of 
his strong will give way as the withes fell from Samson. 
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“T will tell you,” he says. “I love you so horribly, that it is 
pain and anguish to me to be with you, for then I feel that when 
I leave you I am ready to die of longing and misery.” 

“Well?” she utters in a very low voice, bending her eyes on the 
ground. It is only one little word, but it speaks such volumes! 
“Why should you leave me?” it says. “Is it not my case, too? 
What need you more than speak?” 

“You have heard,” he goes on, not daring to look at her, “that 
I have forsworn marriage. Marriage,” passionately, “kills love, 
and I would rather, ten times over, suffer what I have suffered— 
and God knows that is not a little!—than a day should come when, 
having known such divine happiness as I should know were you 
mine, we should grow cold and weary; when our passion should turn 
to indifference, our indifference to disappointment and heart-burnings, 
and end, perhaps, in our cherishing feelings of vindictive spite and 
bitterness against each other, and in my thinking every woman 
pleasanter and fairer than you, end in your believing me to be the 
greatest brute under Heaven!” 

“Oh!” utters Virginia, and she raises her eyes to his face with 
a look of pained wonder. 

“T have seen it a thousand times,” he continues vehemently. “I 
have known men passionately, madly in love with women, ready to 
count ‘the world well lost,’ to sacrifice all the future only to call 
that idol of the moment theirs. I have seen them marry. I have 
watched the weariness that comes from security even more than from 
satiety. I have seen the links that were forged in roses become gyves 
of iron—tenderness and courtesy give place to rudeness and contempt. 
I never saw but two people perfectly happy, and they,” lowering his 
voice, “were not married. I have sworn a thousand times never to 
court wretchedness for myself and a woman I loved by loading her 
and myself with chains. My idea has been this. Some day I may 
meet with a being who, under natural circumstances, she keeping her 
freedom and leaving me mine, I might love with all my heart and be 
faithful to until the day of my death. I would give her all I pos- 
sessed. I would devote myself to making her happy; if she had to 
sacrifice anything for my sake, I would atone to her for it by my 
unwearying love. But,” his voice mastered by emotion, “how dare 
I say such words to you? In the sphere in which you live they 
would be considered a dastardly insult—one must not dare to move 
one step from the beaten track of custom. The world would scoff at 
the idea that my love for you is more sacred and reverent than that 
of a man who, inspired by a momentary passion for a woman and 
desiring her, obtains his end by a simple and speedy means, without 
reflection as to the possible misery of both in the future. And yet,” 
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his lips quivering, his face growing deathly white, “I believe I could 
love you more dearly, love you longer than husband ever loved 
wife.” 

Virginia sits rooted to the spot, a deadly anguish strangling her 
heart. Then, whilst the divine strains of music still flow on, she 
feels herself drawn to his heart; his lips meet hers in one long kiss 
that steals her very soul away from her. He is gone—the music 
has ceased—the night grows chill—she shivers. ‘The world well 
lost,” she mutters to herself, and then, with listless steps, and 
strange, affrighted eyes, she drags herself upstairs to her room. 


Part II. 


In a charming house, surrounded by an acre of ground, turned by 
a cultivated taste into a small paradise, a house not more than two 
miles from Hyde Park corner, live Philip Vansittart and Virginia 
Hayward. The neighbourhood knows them as Mr. and Mrs. 
Vansittart, and has not the very remotest conception that in so 
perfectly ordered an establishment, there is anything which they 
would designate as “odd.” If anything could arouse suspicion in the 
breasts of the servants who wait upon them, and the tradespeople who 
serve them, it would be the extraordinary tenderness subsisting between 
them ; the excessive courtesy and consideration of Mr. Vansittart for 
Mrs. Vansittart, and the entire absence of that familiarity commonly 
seen between affectionate husbands and wives, which almost invariably 
engenders subsequent contempt. 

The house is furnished with exquisite taste. Mr. Vansittart is 
continually bringing home artistic treasures to add to its embellish- 
ment. Mrs. Vansittart has a carriage anda fine pair of horses—she 
seldom, however, drives into town except to the play, or todine. A 
great many gentlemen of distinction and rank come to the house who 
treat Mrs. Vansittart like a queen, and a few ladies; clever, literary 
ladies, ladies holding peculiar views—very rarely the consorts of the 
distinguished and well-born men. 

Is Philip happy? Is Virginia happy? To this I can only reply 
by another question. Is anyone happy? They love each other with 
unfailing tenderness—they are all the world to each other—the thought 
of separation would be death to them. And yet the heart of either is 
gnawed by a secret worm. In the midst of his busy life, Philip can 
never forget that he has sacrificed the woman whom he adores from 
the very bottom of his soul, and the horrible suspicion will stab him, 
that he has sacrificed her needlessly. They are living as husband 
and wife, and yet no feeling of weariness, of satiety comes near them 
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—each day draws them nearer together; makes them find fresh 
points in each other to love and admire. Were she his wife, 
occupying her proper sphere in society, sought after, courted, admired, 
he with no feeling of self-reproach, she with no consciousness (which 
she must feel though she never betrays) of cruelty and selfishness 
on his part; might they not be even happier? THe forgets to tell 
himself that they are happy because no tie binds them—nay, he says 
secretly in his heart that that tie is the only thing wanting to make 
their felicity perfect. Now it is too late. The world knows the 
truth—marriage can never whitewash Virginia in Society’s eyes—no 
future can condone the crime of the past. He_has settled every 
farthing he has in the world upon her—no mean fortune—he loads 
her with gifts—he is perpetually thinking of her pleasure ard amuse- 
ment, and yet, for ever, the load of his debt to her weighs down his 
soul. 

And Virginia? Philip is all in all to her; he is her heart, her 
soul, her conscience, and yet he cannot shield her from the fate 
which he has brought upon her. What must inevitably be the 
sufferings of a proud and pure-minded woman, who knows herself to 
be an object of scorn to her sex? How would a man, naturally 
honourable and high-minded, feel, if, in ‘some fatal moment, he had 
been tempted to commit a forgery, or take an unfair advantage at 
cards, and was afterwards shunned by every man friend; thrust out 
of every club, banned utterly from the society of his fellows, except 
those with whom it would revolt him to associate? This is the only 
case that can parallel that of a woman, who has lost the world for a 
man’s sake; and men who have a difficulty in realising how great is 
the sacrifice they compel or accept from a woman, would do well to 
consider this. 

Virginia suffered many a bitter pang when she showed herself in 
public with Philip. She quivered under the open stare, or the look 
askance of members of her sex: if she showed a brave front, it was 
that of the Spartan boy! Philip was particularly fond of the opera 
and the play; he would not have gone without her; so she accom- 
panied him, and made no demur. Of course every relation and friend 
she had in the world shunned her as though she were a leper, which 
indeed, morally, she was in their eyes. She loved society, no woman 
was more calculated to shine in it, and from this she was cut off. 
True they constantly entertained brilliant and clever men, whose 
conversation and company were very agreeable to her; but however 
much a woman may like, may even prefer the society of men, it is a 
bitter thought to her that she cannot command that of her own sex. 
And, though men treated her with even a greater and more delicate 
courtesy than they would perhaps have shown their own women, 
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Virginia was none the less keenly conscious of the moral ban under 
which she lay. 

She was the daughter of a clergyman, she had been religiously 
brought up, and she writhed under the terrible consciousness that 
her life was a sin against her God. At first she went to church, 
but everything she heard there sent the iron deeper into her 
soul; if there were comforting promises to penitent Magdalens, 
there was nothing but wrath and threatenings for those who con- 
tinued in their sin. By-and-by she left off going to church. Philip 
was a sceptic, most of his friends were the same. Virginia listened 
to their talk, and, in time, her faith began to waver; she liked to 
think they were right, and that the Bible was a string of fables; it 
lessened her sense of criminality and remorse, but it cut her off for ever 
from the only consolation a woman can know, when her hour of trial 
comes. If man could supply the place of God and Saviour now, 
whither should she fly when he was torn from her or grew weary of 
her ? 

She was glad that she had no children—could she live to be shamed 
by them, scorned by them? And yet—how sweet it would have been 
to feel clinging arms about her neck; to hear little voices lisp the 
sweetest word on earth to a mother’s ear, if only she might have been 
as other mothers—as other wives! Never, never once had she breathed 
or hinted a wish that Philip should marry her ; she had a superstitious 
dread that once the chain was forged his love for her would cease— 
marriage could not now reinstate her in the world’s sight—she had 
ceased to remember that her life was a crime. She had heard it said 
so often that marriage was simply an institution founded upon 
expediency ; that all systems having been tried, the one that worked 
best was the union of a man to one wife, that she herself began to 
doubt its being a heaven-ordained institution, and the only state 
tolerated by a Divine Providence. But if she ceased to feel herself 
actually a guilty and sinning woman, she was none the less sensitive 
to the world’s scorn; to the bitterness of holding a position that 
Society refused to tolerate or to recognise. 

But, after all, she knew happiness which is denied to nine-tenths 
of women, nay, to ninety-nine out of a hundred. She enjoyed the 
passionate, unfailing devotion of the man whom she adored—no harsh 
word ever crossed his lips to her—she was his first care and thought 
—no party of pleasure ever tempted him from her side—nothing but 
the claims of business could induce him to spend an evening away 
from her. And so the years passed on. It is an unalterable law of 
nature that passion must succumb before habit, but it may be suc- 
ceeded by a calm content, a happy trustful confidence, that wears 
better, and is perhaps in the long run more satisfactory. 
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Twelve years elapsed, and during that time Virginia enjoyed 
unbroken health. Then, one winter, she caught a severe cold, which 
settled on her lungs; her life was despaired of. No woman was ever 
a more tender, more devoted nurse than Philip. But this illness left 
her extremely delicate; she could no longer brave all weathers as 
formerly, nor be Philip’s constant companion in his walks and drives, 
She was forbidden to go out at night, and they had been so in the 
habit of going to the play, especially in the winter months. At first 
he insisted on remaining at home with her, but she was too unselfish 
to allow him to sacrifice himself. There was many an evening when 
she was unable to leave her room, and when talking would bring on 
severe paroxysms of coughing. She succeeded in prevailing upon 
him to visit the theatre without her, and sometimes even to dine 
with a friend. After a time he got into the habit of going about 
alone, and although he was even more tender and considerate than 
before, she felt an agonising consciousness that he could, after all, do 
without her, which he had sworn ten thousand times he never could. 
She began to have sleepless nights and passionate fits of crying. 
Nemesis was coming upon her with gigantic strides. Philip did not 
suspect that she was unhappy; he thought her illness affected her 
spirits. A great change had come over her, which he deplored. 
She was no longer the bright, amusing companion of yore. 

Two more years went by. Virginia was almost a confirmed invalid 
—she could only get out in fine summer weather—then her spirits 
rallied, and she was something of her old self again. Philip often 
spent his evenings away from home now; it had become a habit; he 
did not suspect that Virginia suffered from his absence, but thought 
that it was really her wish, dear, unselfish soul that she was, that he 
should go out and be amused. And she, fearful of making him fancy 
that he felt a chain where none existed, was careful never to show 
him by word or look that she suffered from his absence. She 
tormented herself with the thought that he might meet any day with 
a young and beautiful woman who would inspire again in his breast 
the feeling that he had once known for her. And she remembered 
that he was free, even if he forgot it. Poor soul! she recognised 
bitterly enough now, that the only safety for a woman is in that 
bond which a man may so lightly affect to set at naught: in a con- 
tract like hers and Philip’s, the man has all to gain, the woma. 
all to lose. 

It was growing dusk one November afternoon, when the door of 
Virginia’s drawing-room was thrown open, and Lord Harford an- 
nounced. A slight blush suffused her cheek as she rose to receive 
him, and she appeared slightly embarrassed. Virginia was still 
beautiful, though no longer very young ; she had an extremely fragile 
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and delicate appearance, which is attractive to some men, notably to 
those who, like Lord Harford, are big, strong and robust. 

“You are not angry with me for coming, are you?” he asks 
almost diffidently as soon as the door has closed on the servant. 

“No,” she answers gently. Times are changed with her since 
the last occasion in which she and he stood face to face in this very 
room. Then she was angry, but then she was in the flush of health 
and beauty, and he was her would-be lover. There had been nothing 
to wound or humiliate her in his love-making ; he had come loyally 
to offer her his hand and all that belonged to him, which of wealt 
and honour was no mean portion. But she had been deeply stung 
by a man daring to remember that she was free, and there was only 
one husband and lover in the world for her. Now that, as it seemed 
to her, beauty and love were so far removed from her, it was almost 
a pleasure to remember that she had been beloved. 

“T have passed your door a hundred times,” he says, “and never 
been able to summon up courage enough to ask for you.” 

“But to-day you were braver,” she utters, looking at him with 
something of the old smile and manner. 

“T thought perhaps you had a good many dull hours now Van- 
sittart is so much away.” 

“ How do you know that he is much away ?” asks Virginia, feeling 
vaguely hurt at his words and tone. 

“ Because I so often meet him out.” 

“Where do you meet him?” 

“Qh, at different places. Chiefly at Mrs. Devereux’s.” 

Lord Harford looks full in Virginia’s face, and she, who is so 
quick, cannot fail to see that his eyes and tone are intended to 
convey some meaning. 

“Mrs. Devereux?” she says inquiringly. “You mean his 
cousin.” 

“a 

After this there isa pause. It is as though he wanted her to 
question him; as though she were fighting against the desire to 
know his meaning. She conquers herself by an effort. 

“T have been very ill since you saw me last. You find me much 
altered, do you not?” 

“You look delicate,” he answers, “but in my eyes,” lowering his 
voice, “ you are as beautiful as ever.” 

She half-smiles, half-sighs. 

“Tt is very kind of you to say that,” she utters, “but I cannot 
deceive myself. I am an old woman now; if ever I had any good looks, 
they are gone.” 

“ They are not!” cries Lord Harford staunchly. “ What I say is 
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gospel truth. I think your delicacy becomes you. I hate your great 
buxom, dairymaid women.” 

Virginia smiles at his earnestness. 

“Ah! if you had been mine,” he goes on, “ J should never haye 
wanted to look at another woman, young or old.” 

Still that strange meaning in his tone. A chill terror creeps to 
Virginia’s heart—she can no longer restrain herself. 

“What do you mean?” she says, fixing her eyes on him. “You 
are hinting at something—you want to convey something to my 
mind. If you are a man—if you pretend to be my friend, speak out 
honestly.” 

He rises, and takes one or two turns in the room, then stops 
abruptly in front of her. 

“Will you believe me, I wonder?” he says, “ or will you think me 
a mean hound who only seeks his own interest ?” 

“Interest?” echoes Virginia bitterly, “‘ what interest can it be to 
you?” 

“This much,” he answers, a red flush mounting to his brow, “ that 
I am as anxious this moment to make you my wife as I was four 
years ago.” 

Virginia makes an impatient movement with her hand, 

“Vansittart is in love with Mrs. Devereux’s eldest girl, Connie. 
She is a pretty little kitten of a thing, but a mere child—a doll. I 
go there rather often—they are old friends of mine. Whenever I go, 
he is always there.” 

For a moment Virginia feels as though she were dying; then, by 
an extraordinary effort, she recovers herself. 

“T would rather have cut my tongue out than tell you,” Lord 
Harford continues, half-ashamed, “only that I want you to know 
where your refuge is if he breaks your heart. Oh!” imploringly, 
“why will you not care for me who am ready to devote my life to 
you? Marry me, and let us go abroad and win health for you and 
happiness for me!” 

His voice is broken with emotion—he takes one of her hands in 
his. She is leaning back in her chair very white—she is hardly 
conscious of his action—all the hot blood in his veins cannot warm 
her chill white fingers. 

“Do you think,” she says at last, very slowly, “that if—if he 
were rid of me, he would marry her? Doss she care for him?” 

“T don’t think about it. Yes, it is very strange; but, child as she 
is, he has perfectly infatuated her.” 

There is another long pause, during which he eagerly scans her 
face. Suddenly her eyes light up, and she returns his glance. 

“Are you really willing to marry me?” she says. 
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“Why do you ask?” he returns simply. “Are my eyes not 
honest ?” 

Virginia smiles. “If you mean it,” she says, “ go now, and write 
we the same words to-night or to-morrow.” 

So, as she bids him, he goes. 

” * % * * * 

Lord Harford has set down nothing in malice. What he told 
Virginia is absolutely true. Philip Vansittart is in love with a gay, 
pretty child, whose winsome tricks have coiled her round his heart. 
He has never spoken one word of love to her, for he feels and knows 
himself as much bound to Virginia as though the marriage-tie he 
once so utterly abhorred linked them. He no longer, strange to 
say, thinks and speaks so evilly of marriage. Were he free, would 
he not joyfully chain himself with all the bonds that church and 
society can impose to this sweet young life which would make him 
young again? He has no thought or desire to blast this girl-life 
as he had done Virginia’s. Perish the thought! When these ideas 
come to him, he hates and loathes himself; he makes superhuman 
efforts to drive them away—but the limpid blue.eyes come and look 
at him over his briefs; the childish voice rings in his ears in the 
night watches. He grows pale and haggard. At last he makes a 
mighty resolve. 

“Virginia,” he says, two nights after Lord Harford’s visit to her, 
“ Let us be married!” 

He takes her hand kindly, but his eyes do not meet hers, and the 
tender inflection of yore is missing from his voice. 

Virginia betrays no surprise. Poor soul! She understands too 
well. 

“Why?” she says quietly. “I think we are very well’as we 
are,” 

“No,” he returns hastily, “we are not! My views have changed 
on the subject—changed entirely. Marriage is the best thing. It 
decides your fate. To live as we do is neither one thing nor the 
other.” 

“You forget,” she says, in a tone so calm as to be almost un- 
natural. “This state has great advantages. ‘There is no tie between 
us. If either of us tired of the other, there is nothing to hinder our 
parting to-morrow—to-night even.” He looks at her, speechless 
with amazement. Her eyes do not flinch from his. “If,” she 
continues, with that terrible calmness,—“if you wanted to marry 
Miss Constance Devereux ; if I wished to marry—let us say, Lord 
Harford—there is nothing to prevent it, except,” slowly, “the 
unwritten law of a faithful heart.” 

Philip Vansittart leans his face between his hands. He cannot 
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find a word to say. He is smitten with remorse, for he knows well 
enough that she is faithful. But why that allusion to Lord 
Harford ? 

“ What do you mean about Harford ?” he asks presently. 

“He wants me to marry him,” replies Virginia quietly. “He 
asked me four years ago; he asked me again the day before yester- 
day.” 

She draws a letter from her pocket, and scans Philip’s face as he 
reads it. When he has finished, he looks at her. She understands 
his glance but too well. There is an only half-suppressed eagerness 
—a half-suppressed hope in it. 

“ What shall I do?” she says, so quietly that it deceives him. 

“ There is no better fellow living than Harford,” he says cordially. 
“Tf you thought you could be happy with him; if. “ 

He stops abruptly. There is a look of such terrible agony in 
Virginia’s face that he starts up and takes her hand. 

“No, no!” he cries. “ Let it be as I said. Let us marry each 
other. It is the only thing to be done.” 

Virginia’s ears, sharpened by suffering, catch the dreary tone of 
the concluding words. 

* * 





* 7 * * 


Next morning, when Philip, according to custom, went to Virginia’s 
room, he found her asleep. From that sleep she never woke. One 
more of those unfortunate cases of an overdose of chloral. The 
deceased lady had suffered much from sleeplessness, and always kept 
the fatal drug by her bedside. 

The church gave its blessing, and society smiled when that heretic 
and sceptic Mr. Vansittart led his charming girl-bride to the altar 
a few months later. It was whispered that there had been an— 
entanglement, but that was all hushed up now, and he had become 
a respectable member of society. 
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Mievyerbeer. 


Ir is perhaps painful to have to put up with privation from childhood 
and to begin a hand-to-hand fight with fate when you are barely 
ready for the severe battle of life. Man is born, that is very simple; 
but no sooner is he in the world, in which he arrives with every want, 
yet with no means to satisfy them, than instantly the exacting process 
of keeping soul and body together begins, and, devoid of everything, 
he has to begin life on charity. It is the sweet, inexhaustible charity 
of a mother's heart which at first you depend on. This charity is 
unlimited, for there is no mother who would not willingly give her 
life for her child, high or low, from the lamented Princess Alice down 
to the poorest. Yet, beginning life hardily accustoms men to en- 
counter difficulties later on with a more determined mind, and most 
of those who are called self-made men, owe to that best school, that 
of necessity, the success which has crowned their career. 

Rare are the men who attain artistic fame without this struggle ; 
and although it is a sign of our times that even the richest have an 
“eye to business,” the time is not so distant since even a professional 
career was looked upon as beneath the position of a gentleman, if not 
degrading even for the middle classes. Berlioz, who was to take his 
medical degree, but preferred to become a great musician, was 
condemned by his collet monté parents to find his own resources for 
bare existence: they would know nothing of the man who disgraced 
the name of the family by his immortal compositions. 

Not such was Meyerbeer’s fortune. Nine millions of thalers 
are a slight aid to make both ends meet, and not only can an art 
student so provided, work on without care for remuneration, but 
it enables him, when his work shows real talent, to support the 
acknowledgment and the success by powerful means, without which 
the public might never become aware of the existence of his genius. 

Jacob (or, as he called himself, Giacomo) Meyer Beer was born of 
Jewish parents at Berlin on September the 5th, 1791, and he died at 
Paris on May the 2nd, 1861, consequently in his seventy-third year.* 
His father’s name was Herz Beer; his mother was a highly 


* Meyerbeer’s birth-year is given now at 1791, now at 1794. The fact is 
that he was born in 1791, as ascertained from the Jewish Register of Initia- 
tory Rites at Berlin; whereas he himself, to make himself younger, 
named 1794 as the right year; but 1791 is the true date. 
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cultivated, intelligent and refined lady. He showed a musical dis- 
position at an early age. He not only played from memory all 
he wished to retain, but accompanied with correct harmonies whatever 
he played, without having ever made any studies. Unlike other rich 
people, Meyerbeer’s family encouraged his artistic tendencies, and 
when the child of seven performed in public and secured the approval 
of the greatest authorities, his father delighted in the prophecies of 
a glorious musical future for his phenomenal boy. Meyerbeer studied 
harmony, counterpoint, and fugue, in the land of science—Germany. 
He then went to Italy, and in the Garden of Europe he learned 
to sing melodies full of poetry. He then, pour consacrer sa réputa- 
tion, went to Paris, and in that great city of taste and charms 
he added to his powerful inspiration, and to a solid foundation 
of science that graceful, piquant attractiveness which the stamp of 
Paris leaves on every produce of that fashionable city, be it com- 
mercial or artistic. 'The tremendous upheaval of the great revolution 
of 1789, set all Europe trembling, and the world still quivered 
from the great convulsion. The immediate result of the violent 
play of the political passions was a series of military heroes. The 
next, from the moment that the Restoration had deprived military 
heroism of its opportunities, was an artistic revolution in literature, 
poetry, painting, and music. This revolution was known as the 
romantic school. Victor Hugo, Horace Vernet, Meyerbeer, Hector 
Berlioz, were all chiefs of the romantic revolution in art. Meyer- 
beer’s genius, creative and imitative (which latter is very different 
from mere copying, inasmuch as the first-named appropriates to its 
own organisation what it fully converts in sucewm et sanguinem, 
and so re-creates; whereas the other only reproduces another man’s 
creation), reorganised the orchestra, inventing and stimulating the 
invention of new instruments, (of which Saxe furnished whole 
families), After his great successes in Italy, particularly the Croc- 
ciato, he came to Paris and already divined that the time of melody 
for melody’s sake had passed. He is the very bridge between 
melody without music into which Italian “ felicitaé ” had degenerated, 
and music without melody which is Wagner’s creation. Wagner, 
with his glorious past, his deep science, and his frightfully tedious, 
inartistic present, represents the step from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous. I shall have occasion to mention the two names again, 
for the grand position of Meyerbeer enabled him to take under his 
patronage the young Wagner, and we shall see what he did and how 
he was rewarded for it. 

When Meyerbeer arrived in Paris and saw the first victories of the 
young romantic school, he threw himself with alacrity into the new 
movement, He wrote an opera which, although for eighteen years it 
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made the fortune of the director, the house, and the marchands de con- 
tremarques in a manner the like of which has never been seen again 
since 1840, was refused point-blank, and was only ultimately received 
for performance on condition that Meyerbeer contributed 30,000 francs 
(£1200) towards the mse en scene, then an extraordinary sum. This 
opera, which made the fortune of the theatre and the fame of its 
composer—I need hardly say—was ‘ Robert le Diable.’ Scribe had 
furnished a /ibretto with all possible opportunities for musical and 
choregraphical display—a camp of chevaliers, a chorus of infernal 
spirits, a cemetery with all the dead arising from their graves, a 
splendid ballet, a princess with all her court, a church with a religious 
service, two tenors, two sopranos, &c. &c. Meyerbeer consented to 
the contribution which the director imposed upon him, but he was 
not slow to impose his own conditions in exchange. Nobody was to 
sing in his opera but those he recommended to be engaged, and 
those who know his operas well can understand that he would 
require first-rate artists. It was on this occasion that his mania for 
rehearsing and perpetual change began, so much so, that Scribe told 
him: “I will change anything you like in my pieces, all it will 
cost you is 20 sous (10d.) per line.” Meyerbeer, although very 
simple in his tastes and even economical, did not demur, for no 
expense was an object to him when his success was concerned. 
And what trouble did that liberal penchant of his sometimes play 
him? Once in Berlin the chorus sang rather tamely in the 
‘Huguenots.’ Meyerbeer, afraid that the great scene—the Béné- 
diction des Poignards—would lose its effect through want of energy 
on the part of the chorus, sent for the leader, and asked him what he 
could do to infuse some spirit into the performance of the chorus. 

“Why,” said the learned man, “ similia similibus eurantur—infase 
some spirits into the singers.” 

“What sum,” said Meyerbeer, “would it require to make these 
gentlemen do their best ?” 

The Chef des Cheewrs named a sum, and was instantly authorised 
to give it. And tell it did! When the grand chorus came on, they 
were full of spirit, and screamed so, that the performance was utterly 
spoiled. Imagine Meyerbeer’s despair ! 

At the time Meyerbeer gave ‘ Robert le Diable’ to the Opéra, the 
taste of the public was most frivolous; and the taste of the musicians, 
notwithstanding the serious turn which Habeneck gave to the Con- 
servatoire concerts, with Beethoven’s Symphonies, was not very 
much inclined to accept innovations. When the rising of the dead 
from the grave was accompanied by the bassoons, a most original and 
most appropriate idea, the whole band burst out laughing. The 
usual opposition to all new ideas had to be encountered by this 
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young composer, but it is no exaggeration to say that just as 
Beethoven created the power of the orchestra in the concert-room, 
so Meyerbeer established it in the theatre, and Berlioz developed it 
to the highest degree, preserved by his genius from passing on to 
the fatal step beyond the highest. This step, which Wagner made 
in his later works, proved the impracticability of pushing a principle 
to its extreme. 

Meyerbeer brought out ‘Robert’ in 1831, the ‘ Huguenots,’ the 
greatest dramatic opera ever written, in 1836. It is remarkable that 
in this opera the couleur locale and the chorale as Leitmotiv, are 
employed in a measure which remains perfect, whereas Wagner, 
through using it too much and too frequently, destroys its leading 
character, and renders it monotonous. In 1847, he gave the 
‘Feldlager in Schlesien’ for the début of Jenny Lind, five pieces of 
which (I say so advisedly, five pieces and no more) he afterwards put 
into the ‘Etoile du Nord.’ In 1849, he produced the ‘ Prophet, 
whose hard and uncompromising fanaticism, too prevalent in the book, 
influenced the music in the same way; and finally the ‘ Africaine’ 
was brought out after his death. In considering the immiense 
career this series of grand operas in eighteen years constitutes, one 
cannot but be struck with the richness of ideas, the deep knowledge 
of orchestration, the varied imagination, the originality of rhythm, 
the prodigality with which he threw his melodies into the smallest 
phrases, and the science which his work, particularly his masterly 
counterpoint, shows. Meyerbeer was a genius in the highest sense 
of that term, but it is undeniable that he was mortal, and had his 
very weak points at the same time. 

Two of these were his unworthy anxiety as to what the critics 
would say, which made him crouch before the smallest scribbler 
who corresponded with some village paper that had perhaps three 
readers and one subscriber; and he was parsimonious in any matter 
where his immediate success was not concerned. But this parsimony 
was only to himself. He could be and was generous to others. He 
refused himself every enjoyment, even considerations for his health 
did not outweigh his economical principles, whereas for a success 
he lavishly threw away any amount of money. I will give some 
facts in support of this. Meyerbeer was once in a Berlin 
Keller where they sell those small tempting delicacies which assist 
the consumption of wine. Having had a little Brédchen (a small 
anchovy sandwich), and still feeling a little appetite, he ap- 
proached the barmaid—I guarantee the fact because I heard it—and 
asked, “Could he have a quarter Bridchen ?” (Ein Viertels Brédchen.) 
When the barmaid said they did not sell quarters, he went off 
disappointed, walked up and down for full two to three minutes, and 
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having then taken a violent resolution, he again addressed the bar- 
maid, inquiring could he have half a one? Again she refused, 
mentioning that the rule of the house was never to sell less than a 
whole sandwich. Meyerbeer reflected, walked up and down several 
times, and then went away without taking another one, whole or part. 
Here in London, when he was suffering from the climate and 
from the water which he drank, I advised him to drink good claret, 
such as he used to have in Paris, and his answer was: “ Y pensez- 
vous ? do you know what claret costs in this country? I could not 
get a bottle under three or four shillings!” And he did not have it! 
On the other hand, the expenses which he willingly incurred for his 
operas are well-known. ven at the height of his fame, when after 
having produced the number of brilliant grand operas before mentioned 
he took it into"his head to write for the Opéra Comique ‘ L’ Etoile du 
Nord,’ ‘ Dinorah,’ and so on, he contracted to pay the maximum of the 
receipts to the manager for sixty nights, that is to say, he guaranteed 
6000 francs a night (then the maximum) whether the sale of tickets 
brought as much or not. One opera brought that sum only 
thirteen nights, and for forty-seven nights he had to fill up the gap 
in the treasurer’s book. ‘Then he increased the success by all possible 
financial means, such as a mise en scene of the most extraordinary 
kind, press articles, and so on. 

When he produced the ‘Huguenots’ and was afraid the opera 
would not be performed so often as he desired, on account of the 
tenor feeling, or pretending to feel, fatigue, Meyerbeer offered 
Duprez to bet him his author’s rights for twenty performances that 
the opera would not reach eighty performances. As it had just been 
given sixty times, Duprez, to win his bet, pushed it on, and instead 
of refusing, demanded its being continually on the bills until 
he had reached the culminating point of his bet, the eightieth 
performance. 

When he selected Roger for ‘Le Prophete,’ and Duprez could no 
longer sing, Meyerbeer gave Raoul in the ‘ Huguenots’ to Roger too. 
Yet, suddenly, strange to say, a young man by no means the equal asa 
singer or actor of Roger, though the happy possessor of a beautiful voice, 
obtained from Meyerbeer the right to sing Raoul, in violation of Roger’s 
asserted rights. Roger was married. His wife was madly devoted 
to him, and she filled Paris with her wailing and her tears over the 
misfortune that had befallen her husband, that a young uneducated 
singer should be preferred to him who had in that part earned so 
much fame. 

Her cries were'so general, and her despair for redress of her 
grievances, that at:last she came to me to beg, asking me to repre- 
sent to Meyerbeer how much his opera, his chef-d'auwvre, suffered at 
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the hands of such an incompetent performer, and to beg that the part 
should be restored to its legitimate impersonator. I was then very 
young and very inexperienced, and too ready to act as the preur 
chevalier of any oppressed victim, so I made it my business to repre- 
sent to Meyerbeer in vivid colours all the injustice he did to himself 
and to Roger. But when Meyerbeer told me in his obliging, diplo- 
matic tone: “Oh, certainly, you are perfectly right, and I am 
sincerely obliged to you for the interest you take in the performance 
of my humble efforts. I am, moreover, quite of your opinion— 
Roger is vastly superior to Gueymard, but can you say Gueymard 
is decidedly bad? Of course he is not so good as Roger, but do you 
think he is really so bad?” I saw at once, that Meyerbeer, for 
some reason best known to himself, had made up his mind to leave 
the part in Gueymard’s hands. — 

I went to Adolphe Adam, who then was not only a composer of 
great renown, but a musical critic who did not hesitate to write: 
‘Mais pourquoi Monsieur Meyerbeer est-il si modeste? He seems 
totally to distrust his own capabilities, to have no confidence, he the 
only man on earth, in his own genius. He must always have the 
greatest singers, the most unheard-of scenic effects, and so on ; why 
not leave the success entirely to his work? Why is he so modest?” 
Of course the reader is not the dupe of this humble query, which was 
nothing but a bitter sarcasm. Well, then, to Adam I went, and asked 
him what he thought of the affair, and he told me: “ Roger est un 
grand artiste, et l’autre est un savetier. (Roger is a great artist, and 
the other (Gueymard) is a cobbler.) Meyerbeer, you may be sure, 
knows this well, and better than you and I. The reason why, never- 
theless, he maintains Gueymard in the ‘ Huguenots,’ is, that should 
Gueymard not sing Raoul, he would have to be occupied somehow, 
and they would give him William Tell to sing, which would bring 
Rossini at least once a week on the bills, and that is what Meyerbeer 
wishes to prevent, to the extent even of sacrificing his réle.” I con- 
fess, I thought this very small of so great a man, and I know not, 
though I had never heard Adam say what was untrue, how far the 
rivalry of a contemporaneous composer might have lent a colour to 
his judgment. 

His anxiety to secure good criticisms cost him a great sum, and 
one of his publishers told me that of the millions of francs that 
Meyerbeer’s operas brought, he himself had never had as much as 
150,000 francs (£6000). I can only understand this strange result 
by the fact of his lavishing right and left large sums for all sorts of 
extraordinary contrivances, for great outlay to secure the greatest 
singers, and to pay those journals which he could buy. 

As to singers, of course the greatest difficulty with his operas 
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always was, that most of his parts, if not all, are written for excep- 
tional voices and singers. Two big sopranos, two tenors, an ex- 
ceptional bass in ‘Robert;’ the same, and a goodly number of 
excellent baritones in the ‘ Huguenots,’ and so on. 

There was for many years a journalist in Paris who made no 
secret that he was paid for his articles, and who dealt very hardly 
with those who refused to pay, and he wrote against such artists as 
Duprez and Alboni for no other reason, until Duprez brought a 
suit against him for libel. He swore he would put the most 
prominent feature of Madame Alboni into his feuilleton if she 
did not pay him, and he did. This is what he wrote: “Madame 
Alboni is an immense artist” (she always was, even at the age of 
sixteen, very fat), “nobody can deny it. But how does she not seem 
to know that she must avoid disguising herself in man’s costume, 
unless she really means to render herself ridiculous? When she 
appeared as Maffio Orsini, every seam of her dress cracked, the belt 
had given in its resignation, and the cloak, too short, covered but 
the smaller half of this strange spectacle. (Le manteau trop court, 
ne couvrait que la moitié de cet étrange spectacle.) ” 

Once this critic told me, and, of course, told everybody, that 
Meyerbeer owed him 3000 francs. “And pray, for what?” I asked, 
suspecting that he alluded to a debt for his articles, and curious to 
see whether he would have the cynicism frankly to admit it. “Oh!” 
he said quite unconcernedly, “ everybody seems to think he gave me 
10,000 franes ” (£400) “for my feuilleton on his ‘ Etoile du Nord, 
but he gave me only 7000, so he evidently owes me 3000!” 

A curious incident happened once when a critic, Fiorentino, 
was out of town for a week and begged of me to go and correct 
his proofs at the Monitewr (which appeared on Sunday), and at the 
Constitutionnel (which appeared on Monday). He wrote under the 
assumed name of De Rovray for the Monitewr, whereas he signed 
his name at the Constitutionnel. When I arrived at the Moniteur 
office I found a letter for him in these terms: ‘“ Mons. de Rovray.— 
Dear Sir—I am going to make my début in a week. I care for 
no paper except for the Moniteur, because I, as well as my friends, 
know you to be the only critic who really understands music,” &c. 
I put the letter in my pocket, corrected the proof, and next day 
went to the Constitutionnel office, where I found several letters for 
Fiorentino, One of them ran thus: “Signor Paolo Fiorentino.— 
Dear Sir—I am going to make my début in a week. I care for 
no paper except the Constitutionnel, because I, as well as my friends, 
know you to be the only critic who really understands music.” The 
writer, of course, little dreamed that writing to two papers and two 
critics, he was addressing the same person, who was thereby enabled 
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to appreciate at its full value the compliment which he paid to each 
critic “ exclusively.” 

It is every way remarkable that a man of Meyerbeer’s genius as a 
composer, who combined the melodic genius of Italy, the science of 
Germany, and the piquant grace of France—a man whose energy 
and musical knowledge were demonstrated beyond all doubt—should 
have been so bad a conductor, even of his own works. He used to 
rave about Sir Michael Costa. He said: “Voila le premier chef 
d’orchestre du monde.” And this, not because Sir Michael studied his 
operas at Covent Garden, and did in five rehearsals what under 
Meyerbeer’s guidance had taken months and months to study, but 
because Meyerbeer could not move the orchestra at his will, and Sir 
Michael Costa told him: “C'est votre faute,” and showed him by a 
certain method, that is by beating twice with the left hand while he 
was beating four with the right hand, and instantly all would be 
right: then Meyerbeer turned round and said: “You ave the first 
conductor in the world!” Meyerbeer was as kind-hearted and 
obliging as possible, and many a proof of it did he give to people, 
who paid him back in very different coin. 

Meyerbeer was very fidgetty and never would believe in his own 
success. So long as an opera was in rehearsal, he fidgeted about all 
sorts of contrivances to insure its success—a rising sun, skaters on 
the stage, &c. His instrumentation, the most genial ever heard, was 
all written in red ink and in black ink. The one in red ink was the 
effective one, the one in black was the more musician-like, and he 
gave a trial to both, choosing either. These little weaknesses did 
not prevent him from being recognised as one of the most remarkable 
innovators of the century, whose ideas, style, conception, melodies, 
combinations were all his own, all original, all admirable. It was his 
great desire to discover grand voices, and when he did, he trained 
them and brought them up to sing his operas, paying them for years. 
He once heard of a full, fresh voice of a very young girl at Prague. 
He instantly left Vienna, where he happened to be staying, in quest 
of the new star. He heard her, took her at once to Berlin, made 
her sing day after day his operas, and she certainly was the best 
Africaine I ever saw. This was Pauline Lucca. I had an opportunity 
when speaking of Rossini in the June number of ‘Tremprz Bar,’ to 
say how untrue the report was that Rossini saw Meyerbeer’s fame 
with jealousy. Rossini was much too grand for such petty feelings, 
indeed he had a great regard for Meyerbeer ; and speaking of Verdi 
and Meyerbeer, I said to him once: “You see, Maestro, Verdi's 
melodies want dress, and jewelry, whereas yours are like handsome 
young women—they are charming even in their morning dress.” 
“ But,” said Rossini, “ Meyerbeer’s melodies can do even without the 
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morning dress, so well formed are they by nature. You call me the 
innovator of the Italian opera? Meyerbeer is the innovator of the 
world’s opera—with all his fame he is not yet appreciated at his full 
value.” These were his very words, and they struck me so much, 
coming from one great composer in speaking of another, that 
remember, as if it were to-day, the very spot in the Rue de Rivoli, 
as we walked along the Tuileries, in which he uttered this generous 
criticism. 

Rossini and Meyerbeer never wore a beard or a moustache, but 
were clean shaven like priests. 

I once asked Meyerbeer, who was much more fond of the sex which 
was not his than you would suppose of so serious a scholar, whether 
he had never worn a moustache—the very thing in France to please 
the ladies, although it has been said that the French ladies dislike 
the moustaches, because they usually set their faces against them 
But he said that he was not of Pope Pio Nono’s way of thinking, 
and that he thought, like the English people, that a clean-shaved 
face is the best. If he could now see English beards! Perhaps 
you do not exactly understand what he meant by saying he did not 
think so much of a beard as Pio Nonodid. The King of Spain sent 
an Ambassador to the Pope,a young man of high extraction, with 
a special mission. The Pope, informed that a special envoy of the 
King of Spain demanded an audience, imagined that he would receive 
an aged Minister covered with stars, and venerable white hair, &c. 
Instead of which, in walked with light elastic steps quite a young 
man. Haughty and irritable, the Pope looked at him, and at last 
said: “Are all the old diplomatists in Spain dead, that the King 
sends us a young boy without even a beard?” (“Un jeune homme 
imberbe.”) “ Holy Father,” said the indignant Spaniard, “if the 
King my master had thought that honour consists in a beard, he 
would have sent you a goat and not a nobleman like myself.” 

Nothing like asserting one’s own rights. Often does it happen in 
life that a man is underrated, because he is too modest to push him- 
self forward. When a man has attained to very high fame, and is 
about to reap the fruit of long and persevering study, people are apt 
to overlook a whole life of work and services rendered, and are 
amazed at the result. Yet the simplest solutions are not always the 
easiest to find, and it takes sometimes a very acute mind to tell you 
what, after you heard it, you think everybody might have told you. 
It is ever and again the story of the egg of Columbus. 

A Dutch farmer, who suffered from pain in his side, which no 
advice could cure, was advised as a last hope to try and get at the 
famous Boerhave, who would help him if human help was possible. 
The farmer, a wealthy man, put his big diamond ring on the fore- 
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finger, put his high hat, reserved for solemn occasions only, on his 
head, and off he went to the great doctor. Rather stupefied by the 
number of people, who had come with the same idea as he had, namely, 
to consult the doctor, and whom he considered as intruders, he had 
to wait his turn until he was summoned into the presence of the 
great man, who seemed to take very little notice of his silver buttons 
and diamond ring. 

“ What is the matter with you?” asked the doctor. 

“I have a great pain in my side,” replied the patient, “and 
nobody can help me.” 

“How old are you?” 

“ Fifty-two.” 

“Have you got two golden guineas in your pocket?” 

“ Certainly, and more.” 

“T don’t want to know that; put down your two guineas on the 
table—that is my fee.” 

The farmer having submitted to the inevitable, the doctor went on 
to ask : 

“Now tell me this exactly, where is the precise spot where this 
pain bothers you?” 

“Here, just above the thigh.” 

“When does the pain mostly inconvenience you?” 

“ At no fixed time, but the moment I touch it in the slightest way, 
it sends a stinging pain all over me.” 

“Does it prevent you sleeping ?” 

“No, I sleep very soundly.” 

“ How is your appetite ?” 

“ First rate.” 

“And when you walk several hours, does it inconvenience you ?” 

“No, not that I know of.” 

“ But when you touch it with your hand or otherwise, it hurts you?” 

“Tt does most decidedly.” 

“ Well then, this is what you must do—you must not touch it!” 

You may think this very funny, and perhaps unfair to have to pay 
two guineas for such advice. Yet it is evident that a number of phy- 
sicians would have given much less logical advice, and would have 
hesitated to show this man that he was, what so many people are, a 
malade imaginaire. But the man went away, told the story to every- 
body, was laughed at, but he never complained again. He was cured 
of his mania. I have often heard people express surprise that 
Madame Patti should be paid two hundred guineas for singing two 
airs. But, in the first place, the announcement of her name draws 
more than the money she receives, otherwise she would not receive it ; 
and then it is not the present exertion, but the fame acquired by a 
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whole life of patient work, which is paid for. When you go toa 
great physician and he looks at you, and his genius and his long 
practice enable him instantly to make a correct diagnosis, to put his 
finger exactly on the cause of your suffering, it is not the two minutes’ 
trouble to write the prescription which you pay for, but the forty years’ 
practice and keen observation which enable him to do so. 

It happened once to myself that a lady of rather high position 
asked me to play for those very popular terms—for nothing. Of 
course I declined the honour. 

“But it costs you nothing to sit down for a few minutes,” said 
the lady, “and you would do so much good and give so much 
pleasure.” 

“Ts that so, my lady?” I said. “In that case, I will send my in- 
strument and chair, and your ladyship can sit down for a few minutes 
and do all that good.” 

“Oh, but I,” said the lady, “ play so indifferently, and moreover 
I have not a name to draw an audience.” 

“And if I, as you are kind enough to say, have the talent which 
others have not, and I have worked twenty-five years to make myself 
a name which might have a little prestige for an audience, is it not 
fair that I should have at last some reward for so much trouble? ” 

I therefore think if a man is somebody, he ought to know it. 
“Nur Lumpe sind bescheiden,” says Goethe. (‘‘ Only nobodies are 
modest.”’) 

Meyerbeer was very humble, and I cannot say that I thought his 
exaggerated modesty very dignified. A man of his importance, of his 
numerous, well-deserved successes—the man who transformed opera 
as he did, who had written the grandest dramatic effects composed 
in this century, admired in the old and the new world—could afford 
to hold his head high; and without being arrogant and conceited, 
there was no need for his crouching down before other celebrities, 
even before men so great as Rossini, whom he treated as 
Jupiter in a letter written the day after the performance of his 
‘ Petite Messe solennelle,’ at Count Pillet-Will’s. But there was not 
only the admiration which he had for Rossini’s genius, but there 
was at the same time the coqguetterie to bow down before the older 
man, because naturally thereby he appeared the younger man. And 
upon his age he was very tetchy. He told me more than once: “I 
have not to complain about the great liberality of the journalists a 
mon égard, and my age they treat most liberally, indeed much more 
so than I deserve.” 

He was very well known in Paris, and it gave him particular 
pleasure when common people stopped in the street and exclaimed'in his 
hearing : “Voila Monsieur Meyerbeer qui passe!” But if this is 
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excusable and intelligible, less so were his raptures when he 
heard his melodies most shamefully ill-treated on barrel organs 
and by street bands. I told him once as we walked on the boulevard 
while a street organ horribly mutilated, in the Rue de la Michoditre, 
a motif from the ‘toile du Nord’: “Oh, let us pass quickly, I 
cannot bear this horror.” “ Really?” he asked. “I am pleased to 
see the very people (Ja vraie populace) seemingly so desirous to hear 
my melodies.” Vanitas vanitatum ! 

It is perhaps astonishing that so great a composer, who naturally 
should have been run after by all the managers, should have con- 
descended to pay the mise en scene, and to sign such contracts as 
he did. But not only did he thereby acquire the right to dictate to 
the manager the sole conditions under which his operas were to be 
given, the engagements of great artists that were to be made, and so 
on; but he changed from that time the positions of authors and 
composers, these now dictating the law to managers. 

A conversation which I once had with Monsieur Roqueplan, then 
the manager of the Grand Opéra, will, I fancy, better illustrate the 
position of affairs. 

A lady hailing from the same city as I did, came to Paris with 
her daughter, an accomplished and most talented ballet-dancer, and 
particularly eager for Parisian reputation. Of course she wished the 
girl to dance at the Grand Opéra, and asked me what could be done 
to get her wish gratified. I told her I would go and ask Roqueplan, 
and report what I might hear. 

And I did ask him, and he put to me the following questions 
in view of possible business : 

“Ts the girl really an accomplished dancer ? ” 

“ Yes,” 

“Ts she very well made?” 

“A model for a sculptor.” 

“Well, and who is going to pay her salary ? 

“Her salary?” I asked. 

“T said so,” replied Roqueplan. 

“But I suppose you, the manager,” said I. 

“JT? I?” he repeated in the utmost amazement. ‘“ How should 
I have to do that? She must have a friend, who pays her salary 
regularly, and I must have a guarantee for that, or I cannot engage 
her. The same friend, or, for all I care, another one, must pay 
for her bouquets and costumes, and then I must know who pays the 
elaque for her? Are you so green,” he added, probably because he 
saw my blank astonishment, “as to believe that I pay a single 
dancer? You go and ascertain who will pay all that, and bring me 
the names, and if they are sufficient guarantee, I may engage her 
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after one rehearsal on the stage. But do not forget to settle with 
the Chef de Claque, that is one of the most important conditions.” 

The Chef de Claque is the commander of a well-distributed army, 
placed in single file all over the house, but obeying a certain leader, 
laughing, sighing, applauding, as the case might be and as the 
supposed effect might require. I remember having been present at 
the general rehearsal of Meyerbeer’s ‘Etoile du Nord,’ when 
Hermann Léon played Gritzenko, the Russian grenadier. The claque 
sat in the pit and rehearsed too the “ points,” that is to say, where 
it was requisite to supporter la pitce ou Vactewr. When Léon said: 
“They allow us no moustache except such a very small one,” the 
whole claque burst out laughing, and I could not possibly make out 
where the fun came in, Hermann Léon having no moustache at all, 
and I therefore failed to perceive what there was to laugh at. But 
at the first performance I understood what it was. Then, in full 
costume, Hermann Léon wore a moustache at least a yard long, and 
of course when he said: “They allow us only such a very small 
moustache,” the public laughed, guided and supported and increased 
by the claque. 

The Chef de Claque handed me a printed list of what he could 
furnish and the cost thereof. I give the translation as follows: 
“One recall, £6; for 20 nights, paid in advance, £80. A recall 
Jrénéique,; £9; per 20 nights, in advance, £100. Sighs, 10 shillings 
per night—I would not mind adding an occasional sob for a good 
customer. Bouquets, from 20 to 200 shillings. Hissing a rival 
from £10 to £24, selon le risque.” These, he said, are the trifles 
(les petites miseres); of course, if there was anything to be made by 
it, demonstrations, ovations, unharnessing the horses, serenading 
before the windows, and so on—the big affairs, in fact—then of 
course the mere service of the house would be provided for a few 
thousand francs per annum. 

One question I wished to ask the great man, who held the fortunes 
and fame of so many celebrities in his powerful hands. “How do 
you manage,” I asked him, ‘ siffler un rival’? How, if the rival is a 
customer too, who pays you ? ” 

“ En ce cas,” he said, with the calm of a great diplomatist, “as an 
honourable man I would do only one thing—I would go to him, and 
loyalement explain the case ; and if he paid me betier, if he showed a 
more generous disposition than the first offer, why then of course—I 
am an honourable man—once take his money, I would stand by him 
and hiss the other! ” 

_ In Schiller’s ‘ Fiesco, the Moor who enters the room with the 
intention of assassinating him, begins his conversation with the 
words; “Sir, I am an honest man,” and every time I hear a man 
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making such a profession de foi, I cannot help smiling and thinking 
of the Moor. 

What a man really is, and what he is reputed to be are some- 
times strangely contrasted. You cannot always reconcile the deed 
with the reputation of the doer. At an evening party to which 
Voltaire was invited, there was a very touching story told of a poor 
woman left in very distressing circumstances. A subscription was 
opened, when a gentleman, instead of putting his name down, threw a 
gold piece in his hat, and went round the room to collect what money 
any of the guests would give. Voltaire sat by the side of a very 
avaricious man, reputed to stick to every penny like glue. When 
the gentleman presented his hat, the miser threw some coin into it ; 
but, as fate would have it, the holder of the hat looked away and 
had not seen, and therefore stood waiting. At last getting rather 
impatient — Frenchmen sometimes do get impatient — he said: 
“ Monsieur, j’attends ! ” 

“But,” said the miser, “I have already given.” 

“ You have!” said the other. “Ido not doubt it, but I have not 
seen it.” 

“ Monsieur Voltaire,” said the miser, “ I’m sure, has seen it.” 

“T,” said Voltaire, “have seen it, but I doubt it.” 

This shows that reputation may invalidate evidence. A man 
may get a bad reputation without, perhaps, deserving it altogether, 
but a man rarely gets a great reputation without fully deserving it 
and having given ample proof that he is up to the mark. 

The great fame of Meyerbeer—full well deserved —was earned by his 
inspiration, his originality, his power, his deep and great knowledge 
acquired through hard, persevering, early study. His was a gifted 
organisation richly supported by science. The desire to distinguish 
himself brought him to his high position, the desire to be distin- 
guished by others very nearly spoiled it. His eagerness for success 
by legitimate or illegitimate means, the too visible struggle for 
effect, the humble attitude towards any one who could help, and his 
fear of any one who could injure—be it ever so slightly—his reputa- 
tion, are the weak points of this otherwise great man. 

In private life he was not only a dutiful son, adoring his mother, 
but, with that veneration for the family life which so honourably 
distinguishes the Jew, he was a model of a husband and a father. I 
happened to sit by the side of his daughter at a rehearsal of the 
‘ Africaine’ at the Grand Opéra, and when the great wnison entr’acte 
was encored by an outburst of applause, the genuineness of which 
admitted of no doubt, she turned to me in such delight, that it was clear 
to be seen that she would have sacrificed a year of her life could she 
have carried the news of his success to her father who was no more. 
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Meyerbeer’s skull was carefully examined by one of the greatest 
Paris physicians, who assured me that he had rarely seen so deter- 
mined a will, so pronounced a bump of persistent labour. At 
Napoleon I.’s post-mortem examination it was found that the head 
which had imposed its will on all Europe, contained fifty-two 
ounces and a half of brain, a rather unusual quantity. When Jim 
Fisk died in New York, shot by a rival, a Mr. Stokes, it was found 
that he, an excessively intelligent and determined man, who from 
driving a hackney coach had made himself the dictator of the Stock 
Exchange, an excessively wealthy railway proprietor, in fact a finan- 
cial magnate—he, too, had exactly the same weight, fifty-two ounces 
and a half of brain. But wait. An idiot, whose brain, after his 
death, had been weighed in London, at the College of Physicians, 
weighed fifty-three ounces ! 

So much for physical proof of genius. The proofs which Meyer- 
beer gave of his superiority are happily beyond dispute, and conclu- 
sive for every one who has a soul for music, anda taste for an elevated 
work of art. 

I cannot conclude this short notice without mentioning that Meyer- 
beer never forgot a service rendered, however small, and although 
he was rather economical whenever he could be so, he was so only 


»-, % the cost of his own comfort; he had an open hand for poor 


musicians, and many are the proofs I had of his giving not only 
advice, introductions, and the aid of his powerful influence, but that 
his bankers had instructions to make solid contributions towards the 
maintenance in several instances of poor widows or orphans. 

His was not only a great mind, but a great heart! 


L. E. 





Au Autumnal Story. 


Carter I, 


Ir is a dreary night in the middle of winter; snow has been 
falling all day, driven before a pitiless north-easter; as I linger 
over my neat little dinner at the club, free, happy, selfish bachelor 
that I am, leisurely enjoying the appetising creations of our ex- 
cellent chef, I congratulate myself upon the fact, that in a few 
hours I shall have left the refreshing breezes of my genial native 
land behind me, and shall be speeding on my way to sunnier 
latitudes. 

T am a star of small magnitude in the great firmament of diplo- 
macy ; I serve my country faithfully, in that state of life to which it 
has pleased Providence to call me, and am repaid, not only by virtue’s 
somewhat intangible “own reward,” but also by the occasional 
commendation of superior luminaries, who are pleased to say civil 
things concerning the tact and decision I have displayed on several 
difficult occasions; it is indeed time that I possessed the latter of 
these two desirable qualities, at any rate, in its complete development, 
seeing that I am a rising young diplomatist of forty odd. 

On this particular night I am bound on a delicate and confidential 
mission; my route lies through Paris and Vienna, my ultimate 
destination is Constantinople. 

It was the time when Russia’s victorious armies stood menacingly 
at the Sultan’s gates, when the very air was filled with rumours 
of war, when at the bidding of Beaconsfield, the wary and imper- 
turbable, England took up a definite position, and in spite of enor- 
mous difficulties created by an unpatriotic Opposition, was steered by 
the English Talleyrand once more into smooth waters and an honour- 
able peace. Ah! I tremble to think what might have befallen my 
country, if any untoward fate had overtaken me that memorable 
night; there might have been no Berlin Congress, no naval pro- 
menade up the Dardanelles. 

I am a younger son, an aggravated case of younger son: the 
junior of twins—one short eventful quarter of an hour is all that 
separates me from wealth, position, a title, and (there is a silver 
lining to every cloud) mancuvring mammas; when I come 
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within the line of vision of these clever strategists, either they are 
suddenly afflicted with total blindness or they gather their innocent 
brood under their capacious wing, after a fashion which reminds me 
forcibly of the Constantinople goose-drivers,—I trust the simile is 
not ungallant, or impertinently suggestive,—whereas when my 
brother appears, the skilful goose-driver in charge effaces herself 
diplomatically, and leaves fluttering innocence a prey to the titled 
wolf. Well, even for such a wound as this, I find a healing balm in 
the matrimonial misfortunes which have overtaken sundry of these 
favoured eldest sons. 

Ihave never been quite sure that the position of junior is right- 
fully mine ; like another pair of celebrated infants, I believe we got 
mixed; entre nous, my brother is universally admitted to be the 
biggest “ duffer ” whose privilege it is to sit in the House of Peers (think 
of the distinction) ; he is short, fat, he has red hair and white eyelashes ; 
he has devoted the whole of his life to the study of one absorbing 
topic—driving tandem, and has never weakened his intellect by over- 
work, or taxed his brain-power with the pursuit of any knowledge 
more profound than the columns of the Sporting Times afford; he 
is not amusing, or witty, or particularly good-natured, yet there 
must be some innate fascination about him, or why do mothers and 
daughters vie with each other in loving him so tenderly ? 

I am notan extraordinarily vain man, and yet I confess it has often 
occurred to me that nature really intended me for the peer; I am 
neither short, fat, red-haired nor white-eyelashed; I could not drive 
tandem five yards, without getting what my brother calls “the 
cattle” in a knot, and five minutes of the Sporting Times lands me 
in the lap of Nature’s sweet restorer; had it been my fate to stand 
proudly in the House of Peers, I might have shaken those lordly 
walls with the thunders of my eloquence, have out-chathamed 
Chatham, instead of being the “ mute inglorious Milton” that I am ; 
but then again I reflect that Providence has seen fit to deny my 
brother even the small modicum of brain-power which has been 
graciously bestowed on me. If he had had to live by his wits, he 
must inevitably have starved, so perhaps after all there was no 
mistake, and Nature knew what she was about when she ushered me 
into the world at the end of that mauvais quart @heure. 

A swift hansom bowls me along this bitter dreary evening to 
Charing Cross ; I part with it regretfully, the hansom, not the dreary 
evening, for it and my daily Times are the two items in my 
country’s civilization to which I cling most fondly. 

It is Saturday night ; the train is crowded with foreigners fleeing 
before the impending British Sunday; no application of the silver 
key will avail to-night to secure me a compartment to myself; 
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I resign myself to a smoking carriage, and we proceed to make 
night hideous with eight cigars (two German and necessarily 
villainous). 

The sea is rough, the wind howls and shivers and sends great 
clouds of snow and smoke across the inky waters; in ten minutes 
the unfair sex is nowhere, many even of the sterner succumb and are 
seen no more. 

I seat myself sheltered in a measure from the wind, and close to 
the door of one of the deck cabins. Needless tosay I am smoking; 
IT always am, unless I am very fast asleep indeed ; though strictly 
speaking I believe I have no right to indulge in that especial 
locality, but in this enlightened age, the fragrant weed gradually but 
surely carries everything before it, and my cigar is nearly finished, 
when the door at my side opens just sufficiently to allow a man to 
emerge; he stands opposite to me at the side of the vessel for a few 
seconds; it is so dark, I can only see the outline of his tall thin 
figure, suddenly he crosses over to where I sit; raises his hat, which 
he does not replace as he speaks. This simple action tells me at 
once that he is not a free and independent I-am-as-good-as-you-are- 
Briton, before he says in excellent English though with a strong 
accent : 

“ Monsieur will excuse the liberty, a lady is in this cabin very ill; 
the wind blows the smoke in through the ventilator ; if it would not 
inconvenience Monsieur to move a little, Madame would be much 
obliged.” 

I am by nature a polite man I hope; indeed in these days I may 
say without vanity, since everything is good or bad by comparison, 
I am a very polite man (that is the worst of these autobio- 
graphies, it is impossible almost, with this eternal egoistical “I,” to 
paint oneself in fairly true colours without appearing insufferably 
vain); however, I am a polite man as men go, although I dare say in 
the old days of chivalry I should have seemed no better than a boor. 
I can conceive myself feeling quite gauche, in fact, seated at the 
round table with the blameless king, who must have been especially 
trying (I always had a sneaking sympathy for poor frail Guinevere), 
Launcelot, Percival and Sir Galahad (I have always felt sure the 
two latter were awful prigs) ; even in good queen Bess’s time or in the 
less remote Georgian era, I can imagine myself cutting a sorry figure 
among the Raleighs and Sydneys or Chesterfields and Brummels, but 
in this age, when masculine encroachment and feminine complaisance 
have done so much between them to simplify matters, quite a high- 
bred air of old-school politeness hangs about me, the keen edge of 
which has not been blunted in the fatal ordeal of conjugal 
bliss. 
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I rise with alacrity, I cast my cigar into the waters, yet not with- 
out a pardonable feeling of satisfaction as I reflect that the fag-end 
only of that excellent weed is sacrificed on the altar of chivalry, 
while I say hypocritically : 

“Pray offer my sincere apologies; I regret very much having 
inconvenienced Madame; why did you not tell me before ? ” 

“T feared to annoy Monsieur, but Madame suffers terribly in this 
rough weather ; excuse me, Monsieur.” 

He bows with the ease and grace one might expect, often vainly, 
in a duke, and retires into the cabin; the feeble lamp-light catches 
at his head for a second, and I see that his hair and long moustache 
are almost white. 

I remove myself from the vicinity of the fair sufferer and light a 
fresh cigar; I take it for granted that she s fair, it would be too 
humiliating to discover I had sacrificed my cherished comfort to the 
caprices of an ugly old woman, or a woman old yet not ugly, or even 
a woman ugly yet not old. 

We are very late at Calais, thanks to the exceedingly “dirty ” 
weather ; bundles unroll themselves and stand up shaky and miser- 
able on their hind legs, corpse-like ; green-hued victims stagger up 
the ladders, gently groaning ; we hustle ourselves on shore. As I go 
I look round at the little deck cabin ; the tall grey man is standing at 
the door, no one else is visible, and I am fifteen years too old to wait 
and watch for my sea-sick incognita, in the driving sleet and bitter 
wind, who after all may repay my devotion by turning out as old as 
and uglier than my grandmother. 

At Calais I possess a friend of many years standing—a humble one 
—he wears the uniform of the “ Nord”; he is intimately acquainted 
with me and the colour of my coin; he greets me with smiles and 
salutes born of the memory of retrospective and the certainty of pro- 
spective tips, while the wind nearly blows us bodily into the sea, and 
we speak of the weather in terms bordering on the profane, but which, 
under the circumstances, are excusable, indeed appropriate. “I am 
going to Paris, retain a coupé if you can.” 

“Ah! Monsieur, I fear to-night it will be difficult; there are many 
passengers ! ” 

“But half of them are no doubt going to Brussels.” 

“ Perhaps in any case Monsieur knows I will do my possible.” 

I partake of some soup, for I am starved to death, through my fur- 
lined cloak ; my teeth chatter ; of all the infernal nights on which I 
have crossed the Channel, this is the most infernal ; involuntarily my 
thoughts recur to the lady of the deck cabin—the lady who, on 
mature reflection, I have decided is sure to be old enough to be my 
grandmother and concerning whom, therefore, it is sheer waste, of 
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brain-power to trouble myself; yet I cannot help wondering how 
she will fare in that cutting wintry blast. 

I call patriotically for a brandy and soda, and then start off to 
ascertain how it fares with my friend in his quest after my 
cowpé. 

I find him standing by the train, in company with a comrade who 
is discoursing volubly; as I approach, these consoling words greet 
my ear : 

“T tell thee, my friend, that that coupé is engaged, the telegram 
came direct to the chef.” 

My friend shrugs his shoulders, turns his back on the croaker, and 
a deaf ear to his expostulations, while he holds the door open in- 
vitingly ; I emulate his philosophy, take my seat, slip a coin into his 
expectant hand, and settle myself comfortably just as the stream of 
passengers comes pouring out of the buffet. 

“On such a night,” to smoke is not only a necessity, it rises to the 
dignity of a virtue; I select from my store an extra-good cigar; it 
has scarcely begun to draw (the duration of happiness seldom 
extends five seconds) when the door is swung open with an 
authoritative flourish, and the chef de gare in all his majesty stands 
before me. 

“Pardon! Monsieur will have the goodness to descend! this coupé 
is already engaged.” 

It is irritating to the last degree to a free-born son of that land 
which rules the waves, to be hectored about by a twopenny foreign 
uniformed official; I resent this dictatorial tone, though the words 
themselves are civil enough ; the blood of nine centuries—of course, 
like everyone else worth mentioning, we came over with the Conqueror 
—boils in my veins; I have a slight acquaintance with the chief 
luminary himself, which, however, was not ripened into personal 
friendship as in the case of his satellite; I can, thank God, “ parlez- 
vous” with commendable fluency ; a flavour of John Bull may hang 
about the accent in the ears of the hypercritical, but the fluency, at 
least, is incontestable. 

I proceed to explain and to inquire politely whether all the seats 
are engaged. 

“ Ah, Monsieur,” says the great man, recognising me. “Pardon, 
it is you. Well, I am desolated to be obliged to derange you, but 
I cannot do otherwise: the coupé is retained for a lady who is in 
delicate health.” 

This is unanswerable—I prepare to retreat—it is my grandmother 
of the steamer. I know it; I feel it instinctively. It is fate. I 
swear gently to myself in my favourite languages, while the che 
stands there polite but inexorable, and my crestfallen friend murmur- 
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ing apologies, helps me to collect my traps. As I descend igno- 
miniously, I see within a few paces the ancient retainer of the boat. 
Leaning on his arm is a lady closely veiled. ‘“ Lady Teazle, by all 
that’s damnable!” I mutter with vindictive irrelevance. 

I recant. The unknown does not bear the slightest resemblance 
to my sainted grandmother, as I remember her, and the remembrance 
is vivid, for the estimable old lady tipped me much and regularly. 
Incognita is tall and slight, even wrapped as she is in thick furs. 
Her face is invisible behind a succession of thick veils, but I do 
not believe it has any affinity with that of my grandmother, whose 
yellow, wizened visage certainly would not tone artistically with that 
lithe, graceful figure. 

The chef bows and scrapes; his hat goes off. With my natural 
politeness, improved by early foreign travel, mine follows suit. The 
old servant recognises me apparently, which says a good deal for 
his eyesight. He salutes me with a respectful inclination of his 
venerable head. He is a picture. He might pose as a model for 
an old crusader, Don Quixote, or any other classical or knightly 
human antiquity. 

Whether it is the grave dignity with which Incognita acknowledges. 
my salute, or the courtly bearing of the old crusader, or a glimpse 
I get of a mass of silky, waving brown hair, partly hidden away 
under a small fur hat, partly curling in soft disorder round her neck, 
I do not know, but for some occult reason a flood of Christian. 
charity suddenly effuses itself over my perturbed spirit. I am 
mollified ; I almost rejoice at my discomfiture, since it promotes her 
well-being. There is, I think, no more touching trait in the nature 
of peccant man than the broad, perfect, tolerant charity he is ever 
ready to extend to a woman if she is good-looking. It is true I am 
not sure my unknown 7s good-looking, but I feel by all the laws 
of harmony she should be, or has been. 

I go in search of a seat, wondering why she has elected to hide 
her face behind all those layers of veils. Is it because of the bitter 
wind? Is she consumptive, or, terrible thought, can it be to conceal 
the ravages of smallpox? Heaven forbid! The pulmonary alter- 
native is preferable a thousand times. 

I walk along the train, followed by my friend ; I am like the dog 
in the fable, in grasping at the shadow of that condemned coupé, I 
have lost the substance of a comfortable seat in another carriage. 
Every compartment is full; the passengers are packed tight and 
snug like sardines in a box; the luggage is stowed away ; the train 
1s ready to start. “En voiture! En voiture pour Paris,” shouts 
the conductor in a tone of command. The chef is peering fussily 


into every carriage with his sharp black eyes. He returns from his 
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inspection convinced, shrugs his shoulders, and desires Monsieur to 
be tranquil, he shall not be left behind. 

Monsieur és tranquil, being perfectly aware of that fact. Were 
such a slight offered to a son of Albion, would he not seek redress 
in the columns of the Times? and does not the little chef tremble 
in his shoes as he thinks of this possible terrible revenge ? 

The old crusader still stands at the coupé door and notes my 
dilemma. He puts his head inside the window and communicates, 
I conclude, the tale of my misfortunes to his mistress, for in a few 
seconds he descends quickly, and coming towards me, offers me on 
her part a seat in her coupé. The chef, who is at my side, rushes 
off, profuse of thanks, to the carriage door. 

“The train is already so late. If Madame would really be so 
obliging, so” &c. &c. He leans forward and says something in a 
low voice ; I conclude he is standing godfather to my respectability 
and general harmlessness. Meanwhile I reflect that to be shut up 
for five hours with Incognita with five veils on and no possibility 
of smoking, is not exactly a cheerful prospect even to a man of my 
chivalrous temperament. Yet there is absolutely no vacant seat, and 
she may take those tantalising veils off ; she—— 

While I am thus selfishly and ungraciously debating how I 
shall best compass my own personal comfort and contentment, 
the sweetest voice that ever fell like softest music on the tired 
ear of a world-weary man, says in English, with accent refined and 

ure : 
ee Will Monsieur not accept a seat in this coupé? I have no right, 
I think, to monopolise it when the train is so full.” 

“ Pardon; if Madame chooses she is perfectly in her right,” 
protests the chef de gare, to whom apparently the language of 
perfidious Albion is familiar, by which rather obscure statement I 
understand him to infer that Madame has either paid for the whole 
coupé, or has professed herself willing so to do in case of need, which 
knowledge does not tend to lessen the compunction I already feel 
about accepting the offer. 

“Tn any case if I have the right, I have also the right to waive it,” 
she answers graciously in French, so pure that I feel convined she 
must be a Frenchwoman, until she adds in English, turning to me: 
“T have already inconvenienced Monsieur too much, first on the 
boat, and then here compelling him to relinquish his seat. Oblige 
me by accepting my offer, and be assured you will not disturb me in 
the smallest degree.” 

“ Madame is too amiable,” I say, succumbing, for further resistance 
would have seemed ungracious, besides she has one of those voices 
which some men would cheerfully follow to perdition; how then 
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could I resist following her only into the coupé of a railway 
carriage ? 

I throw away my newly-lighted cigar—(not, I confess, without a 
pang, for I am past the age of unadulterated romance, and it is my 
second nicotine-sacrifice at her shrine in a few hours), and take the 
vacant seat at the end. 

Incognita says something to the old crusader in a language which 
I know to be Hungarian, but I do not catch the meaning of the 
words: as the train moves slowly out of the station, I ponder upon 
the nationality of the veiled lady—English—French—what is she? 
There is a grace about her, an air of perfect distinction, now, alas! 
I am constrained to admit, rare in my countrywomen, a winning 
simplicity of manner which is not common in Frenchwomen, charm- 
ing as they are, within my experience. Hungarian she may be, 
perhaps—but confound it! how can a_ fellow arrive at any but a 
lame and impotent conclusion, unless he see her face ? 

“Monsieur is difficult of persuasion,” remarks my companion 
composedly ; she is not English, I reflect, for it is essentially un- 
English to address any one in the third person. 

“T feared to intrude, Madame; I heard the coupé had been engaged 
for an invalid lady.” 

“That is too serious a term,” she says, turning her shapely head 
still swathed in those accursed veils, in my direction—behind that 
wretched gauze I know quite well she is smiling deliciously; “I 
am not very strong, and these English winters, ah! they are terrible 
to endure.” 

“And I fear you have chosen the worst night in a bad winter 
for your journey, Madame. I do not remember a worse crossing.” 

“Ah! and I suffer so much, but it is soon over. My presence 
in Paris is urgent or I should not have travelled in such weather. 
Now I shall ask you to excuse me, for I am going to sleep, that was 
my reason for wishing to be alone; and so that you may be sure that 
I was quite sincere in saying you would not disturb me, I shall act 
precisely as if you were not here.” 

Of course I beg that she will carry out her intention, that she 
will not allow me to interfere in the smallest degree with her comfort. 
I implore that she will forget the fact of my existence, and am 
immediately aware that I hope she will not take me at my word. I 
profess myself willing, moreover, to go in search of a possible vacant 
seat at Boulogne, so that I may invade her solitude no longer; she 
assures me this course is unnecessary, and will prove a failure, and 
besides, she finishes, “I have a selfish motive for dissuading you ””— 
my vanity pricks up its attentive ears—“ you will let all the cold 
air into the carriage again, if you open the door.” 

G 2 
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I feel a little crestfallen ; I thought she was going to administer 
some delicately flavoured compliment; I laugh rather lamely, and 
declare I am only too happy to remain where I am. 

I observe that she is harassed by an irritating cough, she presses her 
hand often to her chest; it is her right hand, white, small, pink- 
palmed, beautiful—another good point scored; the left is gloved, 
so that I search in vain for the insignia of slavery on the third 
finger. 

I grow intensely interested as she proceeds leisurely to unwind the 
long veil; it falls at last, but there is still a thinner one underneath, 
and as the face itself is in the shade, I cannot see it much more 
distinctly than before, without staring her out of countenance, an 
accomplishment which, owing to my natural diffidence, I have found 
difficult to acquire. 

She tilts her fur hat farther back, stretches herself full length along 
the seat—by which process two small halves of two small, arched, 
daintily-shod feet come under my inspection—and throws a light rug 
over her knees, which I, with praiseworthy self denial, crave permission 
to dispose about the feet—feet it is a sin to hide—such as one does 
not see three times in a lifetime. 

“T thank you very much,” she says, “and now good-night.” 

I am vaguely conscious that a pair of luminous eyes veiled by long 
lashes are turned upon me, as I reply demurely, “Good-night, 
Madame.” 

I am a tolerably bold man as a rule, possessed of my full share of 
masculine self-confidence, but to-night I feel oppressed by a curious 
and most novel sense of shyness, such as I believe I have not 
experienced since I discarded Eton jackets; I do not think those 
great eyes unclosed for one second, after that quiet “ good-night” 
until we are within half an hour of Paris; I take furtive glances at 
first and see the soft otter skin of the cloak rising and falling gently with 
the regular respiration ; I grew bolder under the conviction that the 
slumber is absolutely real; finally I dispose myself at a convenient 
angle in my corner and meanly prepare for a good uninterrupted 
stare. 

I am disappointed ; I do not know what right I had to expect a 
second Helen on that unclassic ground, but since I had abandoned the 
grandmother theory as untenable, I had rushed into the opposite 
extreme, andcredited the unknown with a serene perfect loveliness 
which seemed appropriate to that graceful form and to those small 
patrician hands and feet. 

Had my imaginings been realised I should probably have gazed 
enraptured for a few seconds, grown drowsy as I took stock of each 
perfect feature in turn, and finally dozed off comfortably into 4 
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snooze, with my rug tucked well around me; as it is, I see no 
Helen—no cold classic outline—but a little delicious, sympathetic face, 
full of character, irregular of feature—a face Paris might not have 
admired, but which I, degenerate modern, admire immensely, and to 
which my eyes wander again and again independently of my will as I 
vainly try to forget it in slumber. 

She moves a little in her sleep; when I look again the lamp shines 
full upon her face ; a previous suspicion is confirmed, she is no longer 
young; spiteful old Time has left faint footprints round those 
lustrous eyes. A look of care hangs about the mouth, whose lips are 
full and red as a child’s; parted now, they disclose two rows of even 
white teeth. I wonder with the cynical wickedness of bachelorhood, 
if they are her own ; whether but for my presence she would have— 
oh “horrible thought, away,” there is no sham about her; they are 
her own; I knowit as surely as if, wretched sceptic that Iam, I had 
shaken each one of those maligned pearls in its individual socket. Her 
little nose is of the provoking nondescript type; I see lines drawn 
across the broad brow, on which the hair grows low; I can fancy 
white hairs—silver threads the poets call them—trespassing among 
those silken brown ones; she has left her youth behind her on the 
dreary pilgrimage, she may indeed be older than she looks, for it 
occurs to me that hers is one of those faces, which parts with its 
youthful look with difficulty and only after much tribulation; I can 
fancy it exquisitely lovely in its first freshness, brimming over with 
laughter and sunny innocent mirth; even now, lighted up by those 
eyes of which I have had a glimpse, it is one before which a wise 
bachelor who appreciates the blessings of his condition, might do well 
to flee in time. 

The autumnal air which hovers round Incognita in no way 
diminishes the interest she awakens in me, perhaps because I am 
autumnally inclined myself, and we all know there is something 
soothing to every well-regulated mind in the fact that our misfor- 
tunes are shared by others. Yes, Incognita and I are in the same boat, 
drifting into the sere and yellow leaf period, to put it more 
poetically. It is a melancholy but incontestable fact. 

The thatch on my head is sparse and meagre instead of luxuriant 
as of yore, the silver threads of poetry are prosaically conspicuous in 
it, and in my cherished, once raven-black moustache ; crowsfeet adorn 
my eyes, and furrows—the result, I like to think, of profound thought 
—are worn deep in my massive brow; I present a moth-eaten appear- 
ance generally, but I have still my fine patrician nose which defies 
the ravages of time, and stands sentinel-like over the surrounding 
ruins; it and my figure are my two strong points now. 

I have experienced all the usual phases of love—except the 
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matrimonial; supposing that phase to exist, my impecuniosity has 
saved me from that snare. My loves have been various—one or two 
severe attacks ; a few that since I put on this semi-venerable appear- 
ance I do not care to recall. Like Thekla, I have lived and loved, 
both I think considerably more than was the case with that pattern 
Teutonic maiden, but it is a long time now since I had an attack of 
the “ pathetic fallacy” worth mentioning, and I say to myself, with a 
fatuous smile, that I am proof against every shaft in Cupid’s quiver 
as I journey along with the sleeping unknown, through the driving 
snow. 

I wonder if she is married; she must be or why does she look 
unhappy? All married people are miserable, my married friends tell 
me, and they ought to know; besides, as she has gone through the 
world, a dozen men at least must have wanted to marry her, and no 
one woman can have been gifted with strength of mind or wisdom 
enough to refuse them all; yes, she is either wife or widow; I do 
not know why the idea of her being an old maid is distasteful to me, 
but it is so, though in common charity I ought to rejoice at her escape, 
if she has escaped, which seems almost incredible. 

We pass Creil; I have never closed an eye; when one is no 
longer exactly a boy a night’s rest is not to be thrown away with 
impunity; I feel limp and seedy to a degree, when at length the 
wise Incognita, who has not wasted the precious hours in dissecting 
my interesting physiognomy, wakes up refreshed and as brisk as a 
slightly matronly bird. 

Never in any latitude have I seen such a pair of eyes, as those 
that look at me across that dingy drab coupé, whose {semi-darkness 
they seem to illumine—chameleon eyes, changed to a dozen different, 
bewildering shades by the tricks and shadows of the dark sweeping 
lashes ; she turns them full upon my dejected countenance, they flame 
into my sleepless, sleepy optics ; I feel that nothing but my aristo- 
cratic nose prevents my looking quite a worn, ugly old man. 

“ Good-morning,” she says in her wonderful voice, which reaches 
me distinctly, though it is quite low, above the din of the train; 
“ have you slept ?” 

“No, Madame.” 

“Ah! that is a pity; why not?” 

I cannot say, “because I have spent the night staring at and 
speculating about you.” I take refuge in a base subterfuge ; I say, 
“T cannot sleep in a train.” 

“TI pity you, Monsieur ; that is a real calamity and makes travel- 
ling a penance, instead of a pleasure; I am thankful to say I can 
sleep anywhere, and I would not exchange the boon for untold 
wealth.” 
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“Tt must be an inestimable blessing,” I say, knowing well by 
experience that it is, for I, too, can sleep anywhere, except shut up 
alone with an interesting, slumbering, feminine study in a railway 
carriage ; but how can I admit it after my last remark without 
damaging my veracity in her eyes ? 

I become conscious that those thoughtful, earnest eyes are engaged 
in studying me in their turn, in a quiet unobtrusive way. 

“ Will you pardon me if I ask you an impertinent—well—perhaps 
not that, but an abrupt question?” she inquires with a delicious smile 
that lights up her whole face. 

I reply by the first stupid, affirmative platitude, which occurs to 
me in my feeble condition. 

“ Are you related at all to Lord Kenilworth ?” 

Now Lord Kenilworth, as everyone knows, is the handsomest young 
Adonis about town, the spoilt darling of every stately drawing-room 
and naughty boudoir from Belgravia to Brompton, inclusive—quite 
the most successful male professional beauty of last season. 

“Not in the remotest degree ; may I ask why ?” 

“Because you are so extraordinarily like each other.” 

“T laugh sardonically ; at forty odd, after a sleepless night, when 
one is not even looking one’s best, and in the trying hours of early 
morning, to be likened to an Adonis of twenty-five savours too much 
of ridicule. 

“Madame is pleased to laugh at me. Iam proud to afford her 
amusement,” I answer, nettled, while I search in vain for a shade of 
mockery in the expression of her face, and decide she must be a 
consummate actress. 

“You are mistaken, I assure you,” she says with a little air of 
dignity, “ there is nothing amusing in the fact of an accidental like- 
ness; you do resemble Lord Kenilworth very much, in profile 
especially. 

I remember my unimpeachable nose, and reflect that there may be 
a certain amount of truth in this statement; I am proudly conscious 
that this cherished organ can hold its own against Kenilworth’s or 
anybody else’s. 

“He is a young man, and I am an old one,” I remark modestly. 

“That is true; but it does not prevent your being alike,” agrees 
Incognita with unflattering readiness ; “at least,” she amends, “ you 
are not an old man at all, though doubtless many years older than 
Kenilworth, whom I have known since he was quite a little 

y. 

She lays a little stress on the personal pronoun, and smiles, as much 
as to say, “I am not weak-minded enough to be sensitive on the 
question of age.” I resolve not to be outdone in philosophy, and 
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remark in a matter-of-fact manner, “I am nearly twenty years his 
senior, I think.” 

“ Ah,” she says with a sigh, “I might almost be his mother ; how 
difficult it is to grow old—or rather to feel old—and how terribly 
dreary when one is alone.” 

“You think it is less objectionable to descend into the vale of years 
in company, Madame ?” I ask, deciding that she is a widow and half 
inclined to add, a designing one. 

“In sympathetic company—yes,” she answers with an earnestness 
which seems characteristic of her, and then she turns away and peers 
through the frozen window. 

We are getting near Paris; it is chilly and miserable as dawn 
approaches ; time is short, and I resolve to make an effort to learn 
something concerning my companion. 

“You stay in Paris?” I venture to inquire very deferentially. 

* 'Yes—and you, Monsieur ?” 

“T goon to Vienna and Constantinople.” 

“T know them both well,” she says, her face lighting up again 
so that she does not look five-and-twenty. ‘Ah! Vienna, dear 
charming Vienna, what happy hours I have passed there in the 
days of my youth!” 

She sighs audibly, and looks with wistful eyes across the carriage 
and out at my window; it dawns upon me, all at once, of what those 
eyes remind me. It does not sound romantic perhaps, but in their 
velvety softness and shadowy lashes they are like a giraffe’s, though 
almond-shaped as a Circassian’s. After all, why is the giraffe less 
romantic than the everlasting, dear gazelle which the poets have 
worn toaskeleton, and, indeed, what animal, human or otherwise, has 
more lovely eyes than the humble, domestic cow ? 

I note Incognita’s deep sigh and decide that the scene of her first 
love, which ended unhappily, must have been Vienna; its hero pro- 
bably one of those inevitable white-coated warriors; I hated, yet 
envied that imaginary epauletted miscreant. 

“ Vienna is charming,” I agree, hoping she will pursue the theme, 
but she only echoes “charming ” dreamily, and relapses into her re- 
verie. In a short time we shall be at our journey’s end. I have 
travelled all night with this woman, who interests me intensely ; I, 
who rather pride myself on my tact and acuteness, and whose busi- 
ness it is to be diplomatic, and all I have discovered concerning her, 
is the fact that she thinks Vienna“ charming.” It is true she has 
been asleep nearly all the time, but still—as the train shrieks 
through an outlying village, I plunge once more desperately into 
conversation. 

“You know Constantinople too, Madame ?” 
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“Qh yes,” she says, starting a little, “I know it well.” 

“ Opinions differ concerning its claim to beauty ; did it’please you ?” 

“From the water—yes—it is like fairy land ; once on shore, the 
charm for me is gone; the dirt, the wretchedness, the squalor, the 
poverty, the dreadful cripples, all this grates upon me and saddens 
me so that I can see no beauty in the scene; it is the same through- 
out the East I think. I have made all the inevitable pilgrimages; I 
am ashamed to say I experienced none of the orthodox enthusiasm. 
I believe veneration_and the true artistic spirit are both wanting in 
me ; the mouldy, decaying, out-at-elbows air which pervades all these 
places, the tawdry gewgaws and rubbish that profane the holiest 
sanctuaries, the ignorance and superstition, all these things are fatal 
to that spirit of reverential adoration with which, one thinks, before 
one has made the experiment, one must infallibly approach these 
venerated sacred scenes. It is wiser for those in whom, as in me, 
enthusiasm is absent, to read the glowing accounts of others more 
richly gifted, and try to believe them if one can ; to see for oneself is 
to be surely disillusioned. Even nearer home, in Venice, in spite of 
its dismal grandeur—its wealth of tradition—how mournful it is: a 
city of dead memories, a city in a trance. Life is itself so sad, it is 
well to frame it brightly.” 

Venice, a glorious background for the picture of my Incognita, 
“my Incognita.” I grow appropriative, which is a bad sign; the— 
let us say—mellowness of her beauty, would tone well with that 
stately, splendid city; I can fancy her reclining in a gondola, with 
that languid grace, that gracious dignity, that indescribable natural 
charm which hangs about her, so refreshing to the parched soul of 
the weary male, sick unto death of feminine fastness, affectations and 
inanities: with the picturesque figure of the old crusader, in the 
time-honoured poetic réle of the Venetian gondolier. 

All this is very well, but it brings me no nearer to my goal, I am 
racking my brains for a leading question, which shall leave nothing 
to desire as to politeness, and yet from which there shall be no 
escape, when she turns to me again, and lights up the dingy carriage 
with her smile. 

“You will think me an Ultra-Goth, I dare say,” she says, “ when 
I confess to you that there are spots among the Swiss mountains, 
along the tourist-infested Rhine, even in matter-of-fact England 
herself, which touch me more deeply and please me better than all 
the so-called glorious panoramas of the East; would you believe that 
I am cockney enough to think the view from Richmond Hill one 
of the loveliest in Europe, with its broad fertile meadows, its lovely 
winding river, with banks clothed in a myriad shades of foliage, its 
look of cultivated, prosperous, luxuriant beauty ; I suppose I am not 
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artistic—barren, desolate solitudes have no charm for me—dirt, 
squalor, and decay, however venerable, are never picturesque to me.” 

She is English! hurrah for Britannia! I am sure of it; no 
foreigner ever came over to England to admire the scenery. 

“And yet, Madame,” I say, as I make these reflections, “if ore 
considers, there is plenty of that squalor, ignorance, misery and a 
fair sprinkling of that superstition, which saddens you so much in 
other countries, within a very short distance of the peaceful scene you 
have described.” 

“True, and it saddens me there also; but in a less degree, because 
with us there is another side to the picture; among us Northerners 
there is not at least that deadly terrible apathy which lets things 
drift on through successive generations from bad to worse and worse: 
we live, we struggle, we strive, in some things we improve.” 

“T suppose every nation, like every dog, has its day ; it is fair to 
remember that some of those we are abusing, were great powers and 
rich in art and culture, long before Julius Cesar began whipping our 
out-lying island into shape.” 

She turns those lustrous, earnest eyesupon me, and says with grave 
sweetness : 

“Great powers, as you say, and rich in art and culture, in one 
sense I own, but I do not think a truly great nation has ever existed 
yet—a nation not given over to selfish self-seeking, but bent upon 
the redemption of humanity from ignorance, superstition, vice, and 
corruption; bent upon securing for every man and woman that share 
of happiness and liberty which is as much the birth-right of the 
peasant as the peer.” 

Good heavens! have I been shut up for five hours with a Socialist 
in petticoats? Is my beautiful, refined Incognita a revolutionist, 
perhaps a Russian Nihilist ? I shudder at the thought ; I am speech- 
less with emotion, and the fair assassin continues in a lighter tone: 

“Yes; a few centuries hence, people from the other side of the 
globe will come to mourn over our departed grandeur; they will 
make pilgrimages to the sepulchres of Bismarck, Beaconsfield and 
the “ People’s William”; I can imagine the enterprising New-Zea- 
lander speeding over the sea, to carry off our most cherished national 
monuments, even as we are now doing with Cleopatra’s Needle—say 
the Achilles, for instance, which graces Hyde Park. I have no doubt 
our spiritless descendants will contemplate the departure of that work 
of art with apathy, perhaps even with relief.” 

“With lively gratitude, I should imagine,” I answer with con- 
viction, “ but I do not think that our descendants will ever be 


subjected to that indignity ; I believe you do the artistic taste of the 
New Zealander of the future, injustice. 
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She laughs indulgently at my feeble little joke. I inquire of my 
companion whether she has ever been to Russia. 

“ Often,” she answers tersely, and her whole face changes, hardens 
in fact, until she is almost plain. 

My curiosity is piqued, and I cannot resist adding, “Do you 
know Petersburg ?” 

“ Very well.” 

“Life there is very agreeable—for a time.” 

“T always found life there hateful,” she says in the same hard 
tone ; “I detest everything that is Russian. “It is the only really 
strong prejudice that I have. Where are oppression, ignorance, su- 
perstition, corruption, and the degradation these drag in their train 
more rampant?” she says earnestly ; “ excepting a handful of aris- 
tocrats, thinly veneered, the Russians are more ignorant than the in- 
fidels they make a pretence of wanting to civilize. I cannot understand 
how your Government can prefer an alliance with such a people in 
preference to one with the more cultivated German race. 

“Tf that is the opinion of the Government,”’,I observe, “ it is not 
shared by the nation, which is, especially in the upper middle classes, 
strongly attached to Germany.” 

“So? I am glad for the sake of civilization; pardon me, if I, a 
foreigner, express my whole thought. I do not like your Radicals, 
they are theorists, not practical statesmen. England’s position is very 
important to the freedom-loving peoples of Europe, and England 
under the Radicals is losing ground all over the world. The Radical 
cannot govern. His instincts are on the side of anarchy, or what 
he would term fresh formations.” 

“You must pull down sometimes before you build up afresh.” 

“Leave that to an Opposition if you must destroy so noble an 
edifice as the English Constitution, but an executive should be strong, 
and should not call on the aid of the lawless to enforce the law. 
Your country exhibits signs of weakness and decay when you buy off 
those who threaten your institutions.” A difficulty in meeting her 
on this ground kept me silent. 

“Tn my own country,’—I prick up my ears—“ in Hungary—do 
you know Hungary, Monsieur ?” 

“T have rushed through it on my way to other places.” 

“Ah! Then you do not know how beautiful it is.” 

As ill luck will have it, we glide into the station just as she 
herself has led me to the very point all my diplomacy has not availed 
to attain ; I have not learnt much. She is a woman to whom it is 
impossible to talk Hurlingham, the Park, Court Circular, or any one 
of those absorbing society topics, which lead by natural easy stages 
to personal confidences; the question of her nationality, at any rate, 
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is at rest. She is Hungarian, but how she manages to talk English 
as well and more musically than any Englishwoman, and French 
with the purity of a Parisian, are enigmas of which I have not 
time to seek the solution before the old crusade appears at the 
door. 

“Madame,” I say, “I cannot thank you sufficiently for your kind- 
ness in having rescued me at Calais, nor for having transformed a 
dreary journey into a delightful one.” 

“Monsieur, could one always be sure of so pleasant a travelling 
companion, it would not be necessary for unprotected ladies to seek 
to monopolise coupés,” she answers, with a smile that makes me 
think the sun has suddenly risen. (There is no fool like an old one.) 

She bows graciously, like a queen dismissing her courtier, only as 
she stands up and folds her furs round her, she is more queenly 
than any queen I have ever seen. I execute a bow which, the con- 
fined space notwithstanding, would not, I think, have disgraced 
Grandison in his best days. 

She waits for me to depart; I have a horrible conviction that she 
is longing to get rid of me. I descend, and, as a forlorn hope, inquire 
“if there is nothing in which I can be of service to Madame?” 

“ Nothing, thank you very much; I am expected. Good-morning, 
and bon voyage.” 

I have no excuse for lingering, so I go along the dreary platform, 
into the dréarier douane. I never was so sorry in my life to arrive 
at the end of a cold journey, but I am conscious that I am very 
sleepy, and most unromantically hungry. As I am waiting for my 
baggage, Incognita passes, attended by the old crusader, and enters 
a dark, quiet brougham, excellently well turned out, and drawn by 
two fine, black horses, which I know to belong to that unhappy 
nationality, of which she has expressed her detestation. She does 
not see me; she drives off. I feel mournful and more hungry. 


Cuapter II. 


I Know no weariness in the service of my country—that night I 
journey Vienna-wards. I have thought of Incognita at intervals— 
short ones—ever since we parted ; I think of her again as I approach 
that city she has pronounced “ charming.” 

I come across an old chum in the hotel: we dine together and he 
says to me inter alia, “I see that brute Tziganoff is dead at last: 
died yesterday in Paris.” 

“Who?” I ask indifferently, for at that moment the cravings of 
the inner man monopolise my attention. 
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“ Tziganoff; don’t you remember that tremendously rich Russian 
there was all that scandal about two or three years ago in 
Paris ? ”? 

“Two or three years ago,” I repeat, poising a delectable morsel 
of sole demi-deuil on my fork. “An eternity! we have had a 
goodly crop of scandals of our own since then. How can a fellow 
remember in these days what happened two years ago ?” 

“Oh, but the Tziganoff scandal was something quite out of the 
common way; he was very much /ié with the countess Unetelle. 
You must remember her, she got jealous of little Niniche of the 
Nouveautés—deuced nice little girl she was too—and snapped a 
pistol in the Russian’s face one day in the Bois, and singed some of 
his hair, which was cruel, for he had none to spare.” 

My friend indulges in a yard or two of unsavoury detail. There is 
a fatal dulness and monotony about these stories which is depressing ; 
my taste for them has long since died a natural death from repletion. 
I continue to eat in silence, and my companion is doubtless under the 
impression that he is enlightening my darkness and interesting me 
immensely. 

“His wife stood it all for years like an angel, you know,” I hear 
him say, when he has finished wallowing among the old Russian’s 
coulisse experiences. “She could not stand this, I suppose, for she 
separated from him, and went to live in England; a fellow who knew 
him intimately, told me he was like a maniac after her departure; it 
seems he worshipped her, though he had an odd way of showing it, 
as people have sometimes; in any case, he was more human and less 
of a savage towards his wife, than towards any other creature, which 
is reversing the usual order of things, and shows at any rate that he 
had some originality in his composition. I wonder if they were 
reconciled before he died; you surely must remember the affair, it 
created no end of a sensation at the time.” 

“ My dear fellow, I never could remember even the scandals and 
historiettes which attach to my near relatives and personal friends ; 
this lack of memory is a great drawback to me in society, for it leaves 
me little scope for my conversational powers; how then can you 
expect me to recall passages in the biographies of strangers, however 
shadily sensational they may chance to be ?” 

“Ah,” continued my friend with a long-drawn sigh of appreciation 
and the air of a man who prides himself on his superior information, 
“Ten or twelve years ago, what a lovely woman Madame Tziganoff 
was ; she created quite a furore in Paris when he first brought her 
there, what with her beauty and her music and charms and talents 
generally ; when the smash came, even the women were sorry for her 
and could not find anything to say against her, beautiful as she was ; 
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if ever there was a genuine case of pearls before swine, it was hers. 
I wonder if he has left her his money.” 

“To what nation does this rarissima belong?” I ask, feebly 
interested in the domestic history of the defunct Russian. “Is she 
also Russian? ‘The ladies I have known of that nationality 
scarcely ——” 

“Oh, no!” he interrupts smiling, “she was not Russian; Polish 
I think, or Austrian, I forget exactly what, if I ever knew.” 

We wander off into other topics, and I hear no more of the beautiful 
Tziganoff’s conjugal wrongs. 

I resume my journey, I reach Constantinople, I return, I wander 
hither and thither at the bidding of my superiors, I am lucky enough 
to escape from the amenities of my native climate for the rest of the 
winter. 

I often think of Incognita, and wish, especially at first while the 
remembrance of her subtle charm is still fresh in my treacherous 
memory, that I might see her again; to this end I promenade and 
search diligently in the Bois, whenever I happen to be in Paris,—in 
vain—I see plenty of women as lovely—lovelier than she is, younger, 
more radiant to the superficial masculine eye—I dare say, more 
attractive ; but those frank, thoughtful, unfathomable eyes, veiled in 
their tangled lashes, never meet mine. 

Four or five months later—the season is in full swing—I am once 
more in London. It is a fine day, that is to say it is neither raining, 
nor is an east wind scarifying one’s cuticle—a passively fine day, such 
as we do well to be thankful for, faute de mieuw. All the world— 
that is, all those whose ancestors came over with the Conqueror, or 
who are direct descendants of the old Caledonian or Hibernian kings 
—all the world is on its way to the Row, myself included. 

When I am in town, it is my custom to devote much of my leisure 
to the exercising of sundry of my brother’s superfluous steeds, and on 
this particular occasion, well-mounted and rather pleased with myself 
and creation generally, I pursue my way slowly down one of the 
streets in close proximity to the Park. 

A low phaeton with two splendid chestnut cobs whose coats glisten 
like satin, and an uncommonly smart groom at their heads, stands at 
a door on my right; as I pass, a dignified old gentleman appears on 
the steps with a light rug over his arm, which he proceeds to arrange 
in the carriage; I become all at once intensely interested, and 
assume my most martial air as I sit my charger, for I recognise my 
friend, Don Quixote, my venerable and dignified antiquity, the old 
crusader. 

Incognita follows, stately and graceful as I remember her, seats 
herself in the phaeton, and takes the reins; a poodle, black as ebony, 
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shaven, fringed and combed to the highest pitch of beautiful hideosity, 
seats himself—lucky dog that he is !—with calm dignity at her feet. 
She has not seen me, and before I have time to decide whether it will 
be to my ultimate advantage to present myself at this inopportune 
moment, the cobs are off at a brisk trot; I have, however, contrived 
to remark that she is dressed in deep mourning, with flowing draperies 
composed of that funereal cambric, technically, I believe, called crape ; 
a long veil floats from her head—she is, in fact, attired in the orthodox 
costume of a disconsolate widow. 

Next to old maids, I abhor widows ; they have accumulated so much 
experience in the course of their management of No. 1, which they 
bring judiciously to bear upon every potential No. 2, that they are 
ten times more difficult to elude than the unskilful maiden; still, in 
spite of my better judgment, fascinated by the memory of that face, 
I followed my widowed unknown at a respectful distance into the 
Park ; I keep the phaeton in view ; she “ handles the ribbons” well, 
and threads her way patiently through the tangled string of 
vehicles. I see her bow to many people, to many of my own fortunate 
sex who take off their hats with empressement in return; in an 
hour or so, she pulls up near the statue of Achilles, whose future 
emigration to New Zealand she had once prophesied, dismisses her 
carriage, and walks away, followed by the happy poodle, under the 
leafy trees. 

Now is my time, at least it would be, were it not for the accursed 
quadruped I bestride. I trot quickly into Piccadilly, hail an unemployed 
gentleman, who looks likea ticket-of-leave man, and hand over the 
valuable animal to his tender mercies, with the reflection that if 
my confidence prove misplaced, my fortunate brother has plenty more 
“cattle” at his disposal; in any case, at any cost, I must overtake 
Incognita. 

[hurry across ; before I have gone many yards, I see her sitting 
in calm meditation before me (I believe in a railway accident or a 
shipwreck, this woman’s air of repose would not desert her); the 
poodle has made himself comfortable on her long train in the sun ; 
she is sitting a little apart from the fashionable herd and the sur- 
rounding detachment of the crutch and toothpick brigade. 

Her face is rounder, fresher, fairer than when I saw it last—it 
may be the subtle effect of the coquettish arrangement in weeds she 
wears perched on her pretty head. I am certain she looks younger, 
happier and, strange to relate, less disconsolate, than she did before 
her domestic bereavement. 

Her eyes are fixed upon the passing, jostling throng; but her 
thoughts, I think, are not with it; I approach with diffidence, raise 
my hat, and say in my most insinuating tone: 
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“May I venture to hope that Madame is good enough to remember 
me?” 

She turns her eyes for a second up to my face blankly, and just 
as I decide my vanity is about to receive a mortal stab, recognition 
dawns in them, she smiles and says, with pleasant geniality, “ Per- 
fectly ; you travelled with me last winter from Calais to Paris, and 
you were offended because I said you were like Lord Kenilworth.” 

“ Ah, Madame,” I say with effusion, “forgive me that momentary 
petulance. I was writhing at the time, as I imagined, under the keen 
shaft of your ridicule.” 

“T thought only women were sensitive on the question of age,” 
she says, with an adorable smile, which has a sowpgon of malice in it, 
as I catch it between the long fringe of her parasol. 

“T shared that delusion, Madame, until I began to grow old 
myself.” 

“ Will you not sit down ?” 

I drop into a vacant chair at her side, and in the absence of any 
available child, fall to praising her slumbering, four-footed pet, as 
the nearest and surest way to her good graces. 

“Yes; he is very handsome, and as good and faithful as he is 
beautiful; a combination not so rare in his race as in ours perhaps.” 

“You are severe—what is his name ?” 

“ Shah.” 

“ After His Majesty of Persia ?” 

“Yes; but it is a libel, I think, for my Shah is a finished gentle- 
man and would never think of depositing his cutlet bones in the lap 
of any lady, or of committing any other shocking social incongruity.” 

“T saw your old servant as I was riding into the Park just now,” 
I remark, desirous of conducting the conversation into a more 
personal channel. “I recognised him at once. What a picturesque old 
fellow he is!” 

“You would say so, indeed, if you could see him in his own native 
costume—he is a Pole. Poor old Paul, he is one in ten thousand! 
if Diogenes had fallen in with him upon his memorable quest, 
he might have put out his lantern at once; he has been with me 
all my life.” 

“Happy Paul! lucky old crusader,” I think, and I say diffidently : 

“Pardon me, Madame, if I touch upon a painful subject, I—l 
regret that since I had the pleasure of meeting you, you should have 
suffered i 

I am bungling hopelessly ; from my schooldays upwards, I never 
could tell a lie decently (my modest success in the path I have chosen, 
has been a constant source of surprise to me); I am distinctly not 
sorry this misfortune has overtaken her; nor does she herself seem 
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brokenhearted exactly, for she drops the fringed lids over her eyes 
for a second, and says calmly : 

“Yes; since I saw you my husband is dead.” 

Her self-possession restores mine completely. 

“You live in London?” I ask after a moment’s silence. 

“Yes; that is, I have a house here ; I am often away.” 

“You like our dingy London?” 

“Tn the main, yes; the climate is a calamity, of course, nothing 
less, but at least here one lives, one has room to breathe, one 
neither vegetates, nor rusts; there is only one luxury unattainable 
in London—the sun. Well, I have learnt to do without the sun. If I 
have ‘ Heimweh,’ as the Germans say, after him, I put myself in the 
train and go in search of him. I think there is a tranquil pleasure in 
living in a place with which no sad memories are connected, or indeed 
memories the reverse of sad, for no actual, present sorrow hurts like 
the remembrance of lost happiness. Ah, I forgot I am parodying 
Dante and your own Tennyson. Do not look alarmed, I will spare you 
the quotation. And now I think I will go home; it is very seldom 
I come into the Park, the noise and glitter and confusion weary me.” 

She rises as she speaks, and I do likewise. ‘ You will permit me 
to find your carriage ?” 

“Thank you; I have sent it away; my house is so near. Good- 
bye.” 

There is something in her manner, gentle as it is, which tells me 
I am dismissed, and leaves me no alternative but to echo her ‘‘ Good- 
bye.” A young crutch and toothpick of twenty-five would probably 
have contrived to accompany her to her door, at least have wrung 
from her permission to present himself again; but I never was of an 
enterprising disposition, and the calm cheek of these youngsters 
simply takes my breath away. I bow, rooted to the spot in spiritless, 
middle-aged diffidence, while Incognita moves away leisurely through 
the crowds of loud, painted, befrizzled women, young and old, looking 
with her perfect figure and pale high-bred, face, which disdains the 
aid of Madame Rachel and all her crew and pigments, like a creature 
from some purer, better sphere. 

Three weeks pass and fortune does not favour me; I see nothing 
of my widowed fair; I watch for her in the Park and prowl about in 
the neighbourhood of her door sometimes, though I am old enough to 
know better; but I meet with no success; I have not learnt her 
name even, or anything concerning her. I eschew the familiar fat 
directory which stares at me every day at the club; by no such 
commonplace, prosaic method shall the identity of Incognita be re- 
vealed to me,—I purposely forego inquiry, for there is a piquancy 
about the little mystery which is grateful to my sated, mental palate. 
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All I know, is where she lives, for I was careful to note the 
number ; curiously, that quiet side street in which her house is, 
becomes suddenly the thoroughfare to all my most frequented haunts. 
Passing down it early one sunny afternoon, a brougham stands at 
the door of No 17; if the gods are good to me, it is hers and she 
will appear as I pass. 

For once the gods are good to me; I slacken my pace, see the door 
open, and time my arrival so accurately that we reach the brougham 
door at one and the same moment. 

“ Ah, how do you do?” she says in her genial, natural way. “ How 
curious that we should meet again accidentally.” 

“Ts it not?” L agree hypocritically, thinking rather, as I recall my 
persevering peregrination in her neighbourhood, that it is curious we 
have not met twenty times in as many days. 

“Excuse me now,” she says graciously, seating herself in the 
brougham, in which the Shah already occupies an honoured position, 
“T have an appointment now which I must keep. Will you care to 
come back at five o’clock if you have nothing better to do? I shall 
be back and I will give you a cup of tea, real Russian tea, the only 
really nice thing in Russia, I think ; will you come? yes?” 

She leans forward with a small, perfectly gloved hand resting on 
the door, looking up into my face with a half smile, questioningly. 
Had I been bidden to an audience, within the sacred precincts of 
Downing Street itself, at that identical, delightful hour of five, I 
should unhesitatingly have thrown over even Lord Beaconsfield himself 
at the risk of the total ruin of my prospects, and have betaken 
myself to No. 17, to claim that promised fragrant cup of tea. 

“TI shall be delighted, Madame,” I say, which commonplace 
expression feebly expresses my real feelings, “but first, pray allow 
me to present myself with due ceremony ; my name is——” 

“Ah! yes, I know; I know all about you. I really must not 
stay now; aw revoir,” she cries, nipping my confession of nine 
centuries of unimpeachable Norman ancestry ruthlessly in the bud. 

“But, Madame, one moment I beg. Who can possibly have 
instructed you concerning me, since you do not even know my 
name ?” 

“Your béte noire, his lordship of Kenilworth,—he recognised you 
at once from my description—adieu.” 

It seems she has had the curiosity to inquire concerning me, that 
is at any rate consolatory. She drives off, laughing a little musical 
laugh; and I go on my way to kill time until five o'clock, rejoicing 
that it is vouchsafed unto me, even at the eleventh hour, to meet one 
woman who dares to be perfectly natural and unaffected, as Nature 
and not Mrs. Grundy had made her. 
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Iam punctuality itself; the clock strikes five as I ring the bell 
at No. 17; the crusader opens the door, and recognising me with a 
respectful smile, ushers me into a charmimg neutral-tinted, softly- 
lighted room, sweet with the scent of many flowers, in which the 
high art element, though distinctly present, is tempered by good 
taste and common sense, and does not degenerate into mania. 

I am not good at describing upholstery. As I stand on the hearth- 
rug, I am conscious of a refreshing harmonious whole, restful and 
pleasing to the eye, but I could not dissect and criticise it in detail. 
I notice, however, a piano, a violin in an open case, an easel in an 
alcove, books in profusion, china and innumerable pretty and costly 
things generally. 

Incognita appears in a few moments; she is dressed in soft 
flowing black draperies whose perfect fit does not escape even the 
eye of masculine inexperience ; she eschews the demi-semi-dressing- 
gown, by courtesy termed tea gown, of modern innovation; no 
hideous widow’s head gear affiches her freedom; she welcomes me- 
with that unembarrassed manner which is the outcome of innate- 
distinction, and which has the effect of putting me at once at my 
ease, 

Upon inquiry, I discover that Kenilworth has instructed her cor- 
rectly concerning me. 

“You must not suppose,” she says in her frank way, “that like 
a curious woman I questioned him about you; it seems he saw me 
talking to you in the Row the day I met you there, and he said he 
knew you; I had found out all that it concerned me to know about 
you before, without any one’s assistance.” 

“What did you find out?” I ask simply, dropping my society 
manner unconsciously, and falling into her own pleasant, friendly 
strain. 

“One fact only ; an important one—that you were a—gentleman.” 

I am gratified, not only my too vulnerable vanity, but something 
better in me I think ; in this novel miniature Palace of Truth, inane 
compliment seems out of place; Incognita speaks in a tone which is 
purely matter-of-fact ; to tell her really and truly how I value her 
good opinion, would, at this early stage of our acquaintance, savour 
too sa of “ gushing ;” commonplaces are unsuitable ; I take refuge 
in silence, 


“And have you no curiosity to learn who J am?” she asks 
presently. 

“None. I had at first,—but I, too, have found out all that it 
concerns me to know.” 

“And that is ?” she queries, not archly nor coquettishly, but 
frankly as of man to man. 
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“That you are the most charming woman in the world,” I reply 
calmly. 

She laughs a little without a trace of embarrassment, then laying 
a hand on my coat-sleeve for a second, says quietly, “ Know, my friend, 
that I never could listen to compliments with common politeness, to 
say nothing of patience; take this truth to heart, or it will fare ill 
with our friendship ; do not say the stupid things every man thinks 
himself obliged to say to every moderately presentable woman he 
meets; it grows too tiresome and monotonous. That night we 
travelled together—do you remember?” (Do I remember ? rather 
can I ever forget that night in June?—only it was in December.) 
“What do you think I thought at the end of the journey ?” 

“ Probably, Madame, that you were thankful at length to be rid of 
an unentertaining companion.” 

“No, you are quite wrong; but I will just remark en passant for 
your future guidance, that inasmuch as I never tolerate compliments, 
I refrain from inflicting them on others: when I arrived in Paris I 
did not congratulate myself upon having escaped from an unenter- 
taining companion, but upon my good fortune in having met with 
one who in five hours had not paid me one inane compliment ; it is 
true I was asleep for four out of five hours.” 

“ But permit me to remark that a few moments since, when you 
were good enough to express yourself very kindly concerning me, I 
did not do you the injustice of supposing you meant to pay me what 
you call an inane compliment ; I should be sorry to think I did not 
merit the praise you bestowed upon me; why then should you doubt 
my being equally sincere ?” 

“ Because I stated a self-evident fact ; you soared into the realms of 
fancy—to call any woman the most charming in the world is, you 
will admit, rather a wild statement—to apply such a term to one, 
who, had fate chosen, might have been a grandmother, is flattery 
pure and simple.” 

I look at her, and this second edition of the grandmother theory 
seems a degree more untenable even than the first. In speaking she 
has grown animated, a delicate colour like a blush rose half-unfolded 
tints her ordinarily pale cheek. 

“T will recant,” I say, smiling. “I will only say ‘the most 
charming woman J have ever met.’ Observe, I do not say the most 
lovely or the most beautiful, but simply the most charming. After 
this amendment you cannot refuse to credit my sincerity.” 

“No; I can only wonder at your limited experience,” she answered 
with a laugh; “or rather I see that you are incorrigible, and that 
I did you injustice on first acquaintance in investing you with an 
originality you do not possess.” 
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“Not even that cutting sarcasm shall induce me to retract one 
syllable more.” 

The crusader serves delicious tea. Presently two or three people 
drop in, some with whom I am acquainted, the redoubtable Kenilworth 
among the number. I anathematise them gently in my heart, but 
later accord them my forgiveness, as their presence reveals Incognita 
to me under a new aspect, and I watch her presiding at her pretty 
tea-table, genial, affable, unaffected, yet so perfectly refined, as I 
hear her discourse in her sweet voice, sensibly yet unobtrusively, 
even learnedly, yet without pedantry or a shadow of the cloven, 
blue-stockinged foot, upon each and every subject which is broached. 
As I note the skilful strategy with which she contrives to interest 
and include each individual in the conversation, judiciously yet 
almost insensibly repressing the too garrulous Kenilworth, who, 
like most young men, is afflicted with an undue fondness for the 
sound of his own voice, and a profound conviction of the unerring 
wisdom of his opinions. On second thoughts, perhaps I am unjust 
in characterising these little peculiarities as specialities of youth. 

Some one addresses our hostess by her name—Madame Tziganoff. 
Heavens! what aname! The spell is broken; she is Incognita to 
me no longer. ‘ Tziganoff!” It is like a prolonged sneeze; and 
yet it is familiar to me. Where can I have heard it before ? 

I rack every corner of my brains and curse my nicotine-obscured 
memory. ‘Tziganoff. I have it; it is the name of the old Russian 
concerning whom I have heard that edifying story, and my fair 
unknown is the widow, the neglected, outraged wife of that Russian 
brute, that miscreant, that But let me be charitable. He has 
at least had the grace to die; as I read once in one of Louis Enault’s 
charming books, treating of a similar occasion, “Ce fut la premiére 
politesse qu’il eit jamais faite 4 sa femme.” 

I am the last to depart. Since I have learnt that she is the 
victim of that man she is invested with a new interest in my eyes. 
A great wave of that sentiment which is said to claim kindred with 
another softer one, wells up in my foolish old bachelor heart, as I 
look at her and think what, with her nature, she must have suffered. 

As I leave she gives me her hand and tells me pleasantly I may 
always be sure of a cup of that identical tea, concerning whose 
excellence I have been duly rapturous, at five o’clock, if I happen 
to be in the neighbourhood and choose to come for it; and I depart 
a sadder, inasmuch as I must leave her, but not, I fear, a wiser man. 

It is remarkable how often I find myself in that exact neighbour- 
hood about that witching hour of five. As the weeks roll on I 
become convinced that my constitution requires the daily support 
of that particular cup of tea. My soul yearns more ardently for 
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that harmless beverage than ever in my unregenerate days it 
longed, at a dreary dinner-party, for the effacement of the feminine 
element, and the first whiff of the post-prandial cigar. 

Gradually it comes to pass that, like the favoured four-footed 
Shah, I have, figuratively speaking, my own special mat and 
basket reserved for me in that cosy, delightful room, where, like 
Shah, I am permitted to bask in the sunshine of its owner’s smiles, 
and sit with her among the flowers and cool green ferns with which 

she loves to surround herself, while she works with nimble fingers 
- wonderful specimens of birds, beasts, and fishes, upon a piece of stuif, 
hideous as to colour and texture alike, and which to the uninitiated 
masculine eye appears fit for no destiny higher than that of the 
homely duster. 

Like Shah, too, I am content to fetch and carry when it is desired 
of me, though uxlike Shah, however faithfully I execute the com- 
missions entrusted to me, my head is not stroked with that lovely 
pink-palmed hand, nor am I extravagantly flattered, nor called “a 
dear, wise, clever, old pet,” or even “a good doggie.” 

I am thankful, however, for such crumbs of comfort as fall to my 
share. My club, except at the hour of dinner, knows me no more. 
I have left off railing or sneering cynically at feminine weaknesses 
and shortcomings. It is as much as I can manage to get up a feeble 
joke occasionally at the expense of such of my friends as have lately 
been matrimonially trapped. I begin to regard matrimony as a 
respectable and much-maligned institution, and can even contemplate 
a wedding without indulging in a spontaneous burst of gratitude 
at my own fortunate escape. How am I fallen from my high 
estate ! 

Incognita is so modest that it is only gradually I discover that 
she is a very clever woman; not flimsily, rabidly, sesthetically clever, 
but solidly instructed and well read, yet making no parade of the 
fact, nor lacking any of those feminine graces so often erroneously 
supposed to be incompatible with anything but empty-headed 
insipidity. She plays very tolerably on the violin; excellently well 
on the piano. I am fastidious as to music; I like to flatter myself 
I am something of a connoisseur. No one “interprets ”—that is the 
correct term, I believe—Chopin as Incognita does. I have heard, 
even among amateurs, more finished singers, but none who delight 
me as she does, no voice which touches me—if, indeed, in these 
days, one may be permitted to experience an emotion—as hers does ; 
and when she plays her own wild, Hungarian airs and I sit in the 
twilight listening, and see her great eyes, grown wistful and sad with 
old memories, shining through the gloom, I am young and passionate 
and deliciously idiotic once again, and long that we might go back 
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fifteen or twenty years, and live through the flower of our lives 
together. Yet perhaps I should not have loved her as well in her 
sunny, thoughtless youth as I am learning to love her now in her 
lovely, gracious autumn, made so beautiful by that calm repose, the 
triumph of endurance, of suffering bravely borne and conquered. 
Only twenty years ago I could have offered her something better 
than this maimed, dilapidated heart of mine; a battered relic, whose 
several missing particles it would puzzle me to collect, which, worn 
out and worthless as it is, I yet in my bachelor selfishness part with 
so grudgingly. Well, perhaps in those remote ages when it was 
still in a fair state of preservation, I should not have appreciated her 
at her proper value, for it is only after much seeking and sifting 
that the pure diamond is found among the earth and sand. 

She has spoken to me rarely of her married life, or of her husband ; 
of her childhood or girlhood she never tires of talking, but our 
favourite topics are books, music, travel and kindred subjects. One 
day it so happens “that I ask, after some circumlocution, a question 
which has often occurred to me—whether she has ever known the 
blessings or the calamities of maternity? Somehow I cannot fancy 
her serenity ruffled by the discord of crying infants, teething, measles 
and similar abominations. 

She shudders, and I shall never forget the expression of her face, it 
hardens like stone as she answers, “I never even wished for a child; 
children whose father one could not love; ‘horrible thought.’ God 
spared me that.” 

She tells me her father was a Hungarian noble (nobles seem pre- 
valent in Hungary), who, having unfortunately some slight differences 
with his paternal government, was recommended permanent change 
of air; her childhood was passed in wandering about Europe and 
thus, her father being also an accomplished linguist, she managed to 
acquire French and English with wonderful purity of accent; losing 
both parents when still a child, she went to live under the protection 
of relatives settled in Russia, where at sweet seventeen she was 
sacrificed to Tziganoff. 

“ You did not love him?” I say affirmatively. I am leaning over 
the piano in the gathering twilight; her fingers wander over the keys 
and fall into weird minor chords ; it is hours since I partook of my 
daily cup of tea, and still I am there. 

“No, no,” with emphasis, “ but at seventeen, what does one know ? 
I knew I was a burthen to my relatives (for I was almost without 
fortune), and from which, marriage seemed the only escape. One is 
not enterprising at that age, and one cannot guess that there is some 
bread which it is ten thousand times more bitter to eat, than that of 
so-called dependence, the bread of legalised slavery. In Russia, 
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tyranny of all sorts seems natural; it infests the air; I did as I was 
told from compulsion, not choice, like every one else.” 

“You loved no one else at least ?” I say gently. 

She laughs a little low laugh, then says seriously, while her eyes 
for the first time fall beneath mine. “I have never loved any one, 
fortunately, I believe I am incapable of loving. It is my firm belief 
I have no heart.” 

I walk home thoughtfully to my bachelor chambers which I used 
to consider the perfection of comfort, pondering over Incognita’s words. 
Cynical disbeliever that I am in all things feminine, it never occurs to 
me to doubt for a moment the truth of her statement, though I am 
far from ascribing the fact to the peculiar physical condition of which 
she has spoken. From that hour I believe I was doomed. 

What man can resist the fascination of believing that he is or may 
become the one individual loved by any one good-looking or even 
plain woman? The sultan element is strong in us all ; we like to think, 
especially if we are happily of a credulous turn, that we reign and 
have reigned alone. I often think what a mercy it is for their own 
peace of mind, and ours too, that women are less exacting. 

I sit cogitating in my “old arm-chair” in communion with a friendly 
pipe; the conviction dawns upon me that a crisis has arrived in my 
destiny which I can no longer shirk ; we, Incognita and I, cannot defy 
Mrs. Grundy much longer, inasmuch as Diana herself dare not snap 
her fingers in the august visage of that noble matron; does not 
Shakespeare, who knew everything, make this same wise remark ? 
though Grundy perhaps was not invented in his day, or at least had 
not attained the dignity of a popular goddess, still the spirit of this 
great truism is the same: moodily, Hamlet-like I mutter to myself, 
“be thou chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape 
calumny.” 

I know that sooner or later our dearest friends will inevitably begin 
to talk; our acquaintances will follow suit. It will be one of those 
wonderful occasions for unanimity, which only the peccancy of others 
can engender, or the pre-supposed peccancy, which comes to much 
the same thing; in this corrupt age who can afford to believe in 
platonism? though indeed I am willing to confess that the interest I 
feel in Incognita is as far removed as the poles from that chilly 
exploded doctrine. 

She has, thank Heaven, neither father nor brother to inquire my 
intentions in a hectoring, aggressive manner ; she is free as air; but 
for that very reason my chivalrous heart is scared at the bare 
idea that the remotest breath even of the most innocent variety of 
scandal, should, through my selfish dalliance, ruffle the pure current 
of her life. 
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As in the case of other celebrated statesmen, three courses are, I 
perceive, open to me. 

I might go away and never see her more. 

I might offer her the aforesaid battered heart together with my 
moth-eaten individual self, and make her mine. 

I might offer her the above mentioned items and she might refuse 
to be made mine. 

(On my honour when I came calmly to weigh the pros and cons in 
each case, I did not know which of the three courses appeared the 
most desirable.) 

It is a well-attested medical fact that those who succumb to the 
maladies usually incidental to childhood after they have arrived at 
so-called years of discretion, suffer more severely than those who 
have gone through the ordeal at the age to which such ailments 
naturally belong; so it is with this aggravated species of mental 
measles to which I have fallen a victim in the autumn of my existence. 

Such is my enfeebled condition that gradually, under the subtle 
influence of Incognita’s sweet proximity, my normal strength of 
character forsakes me altogether, the insidious malady has taken fast 
hold upon me, has undermined completely my hitherto robust con- 
stitution ; there is only one chance of a cure, “ similia similibus,” &c., 
I must ascertain whether Incognita is a believer in homceopathy.* 

I totter down one afternoon in search of that cup of tea, which, in 
the shattered state of my nervous system, alone enables me to exist 
until dinner-time. 

It is late in the summer, but Incognita is still in town though she 
has talked of Baden, Kissingen, Carlsbad, Ischl, Switzerland, to say 
nothing of a dozen other places; yet she is still here—I wonder why. 

I find her, as usual, in her boudoir. The tea is there, the piano is 
open, the violin lies on a chair; the everlasting embroidery with the 
impossible menagerie is on the work-table; Shah is stretched at full 
length upon the balcony, disregarding the probability of sunstroke 
with the headstrong imprudence of extreme youth; all the thousand 
and one trifles connected with this woman, which by slow degrees 
and the association of her presence have initiated my sceptical, 
celibate brain into the mystical signification of that word “home,” 
are there, and she herself sits at an escritoire, writing busily, as the 
old crusader announces me. 

“ One moment only,” she says as I enter, not looking up. 

I make no reply, for we have long since passed the stage of 
conversational nothings ; I watch her hand moving swiftly over the 
paper, while her black brows are knitted thoughtfully. 

The letter finished, she rings, and hands it, with emphatic instruc- 
tions in her native tongue to the venerable Paul. I catch the words 
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“Lord Kenilworth” repeated twice. Paul departs, and she turns 
to me with outstretched hand. 

“ How grave you look; are you pondering upon weighty cares 
of state? What are you thinking about?” 

As a matter of fact, I am thinking that I should like to take 
her there and then in my arms to my heart, and enlist her 
sweet sympathy on behalf of my forlorn condition; but even to her 
I dare not tell the bare, absolute truth. Rarely, rarely, is that blessed 
privilege ours, and perhaps on the whole it is as well. 

“ At that moment I was thinking I wished I knew Hungarian.” 

“Shall I teach you?” she asks, pouring out my tonic. 

“T am too old to learn.” 

She does not soothe me by any emphatic disclaimer, but says 
composedly, “That is a very poor excuse. I knew a man who 
began to learn Russian when he was fifty-five.” 

“ How far did he get before he gave up the ghost ? ” 

“ He spoke fluently when I knew him. He was then seventy.” 

“ That is encouraging; I will begin to-morrow.” 

“Tn the meantime, come for your tea.” 

I go obediently, just as Shah goes, when she presently places a 
saucer of milk on the floor, and says, “ Viens, Shah, viens mon ami, 
viens petit chien chéri, viens prendre ton kettledrum.” I suppose 
there is no French word for kettledrum. For some inscrutable 
reason she always talks French to that dog; she says that with the 
exception of one or two familiar words of endearment, he does not 
comprehend our rude tongue; I wonder if that fortunate animal was 
an offering from the defunct Tziganoff. I think not, or she would 
not, with all her adorable charity, be so fond of him. 

I sit near her on a low stool which I particularly affect, and 
pray silently that no one may interrupt our peaceful ¢ée-d-téte. 
For some time my prayers are answered apparently, but suddenly the 
tramp of horses’ feet is heard before the door: we are in the midst 
ofa discussion which interests me immensely, especially as Incognita’s 
eyes are bent upon her work, and I am thus at liberty to admire, to 
my heart’s content, the graceful poise of her compact coil-encircled 
little head. 

A ring at the bell betrays me involuntarily into an euergetic 
“‘Confound it!” and I hasten humbly to apologise, as she serenely 
inquires what is the matter. 

“ Only that some one has arrived. I wanted so much to hear the 
end of what you were saying.” 

“TI do not receive to-day,” she answers quietly ; as she speaks, the 
carriage drives off. “Iam going out presently, and I am not quite 
well. I wanted to be quiet.” 
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“Where are you going, if it is not an impertinent question ?” 

“Tam going to play for the edification of some poor people in a 
very unfashionable locality.” 

“You are not going alone,” I say with a premature air of pro- 
prietorship. ' 

“With Paul. Oh, I have often been before.” 

“What are you going to play?” 

“Something that makes a good noise—Liszt’s Rhapsody perhaps ; 
will you come and hear me ? ” 

It is only a long time afterwards that I learn how well Incognita’s 
dark green brougham is known in some of these unfashionable 
localities. 

A book lies on the sofa at her side; I take it up, it is Heine’s song 
book; the carriage incident has interrupted our discussion, of which 
we both seem to have mislaid the thread. 

I have already, I think, modestly insinuated that I am a fair 
linguist: I pride myself especially upon my success in wrestling with 
the intricacies of the German tongue. 

“How beautiful these are!” I say oracularly, turning over the 
leaves. “ What a wonderful fellow he was; the wit, humour, and 
sparkle of a Frenchman, the pathos, sentiment, and wisdom of a 
German; the style of himself, that is, inimitable! Listen to this, 
how perfect, what an epitome of parting, of misery, of wasted lives. 
‘Kin Fichtenbaum rs 

“Qh! not that poor old Fichtenbaum,” cries my cultured Incog- 
nita with a laugh that disconcerts me and plunges my enthusiasm 
into the coldest water, “it has been done into every language under 
the sun; every one quotes, misquotes, translates, mutilates and other- 
wise maltreats that long-suffering Fichtenbaum.” 

“T thought you had a soul that could appreciate true poetry,” I 
murmur feebly. 

“So I have; and that soul rebels when anything so lovely, so 
perfect, is done to death, as those eight lines of Heine’s have been.” 

I feel snubbed ; there is a soupgon of asperity, of bitterness about her 
to-day which I have never seen before; I meditate upon its possible 
cause as I dip into the rejected Heine. 

“Read something to me,” she says presently. 

“I might make another unfortunate selection,” I reply, still 
agerieved. 

“Try; I am out of tune to-day ; I have been—annoyed ; I am not 
inclined to talk.” 

“What annoyed you?” I cannot help asking, though I am aware 
it is impolitic. 

“Never mind—read.” 
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Habit has become second nature—I obey. I read one poem after 
the other—I really can read poetry rather well, without looking, 
I believe, too much like a fool. Finally I come across those verses, 
matchless I think for tender pathos, in which Heine, bed-ridden, 
helpless, forlorn, dying, recounts how a dream of his youth comes 
to mock at him cruelly amidst the miseries of what he used to call 
his mattress-grave. 

It commences, “In Traume war ich wieder jung und munter,” and 
tells how under these happy conditions he wandered in his dreams 
with Ottilie hand-in-hand, down the mountain side; how, vanquished 
by her beauty, her goodness, he asks her to marry him, so that he 
may be happy and grow pure and holy even as she is, how, as she is 
just about to answer he wakes, to find Ottilie a memory—himself a 
suffering, helpless cripple, “seit manchem Jahr.” 

As I end, I am ashamed to say—no, I am distinctly not ashamed 
to say—there is a break in my voice, caused by a most unusual sen- 
sation in my throat, which I endeavour to cover with a cough and an 
abortive sneeze ; I look at Ottilie—I mean Incognita ; a tear glistens 
on the hideous high-art griffin her fingers are creating, another is 
falling from her long lashes; her hand trembles, her bosom is less 
tranquil, her lips quiver, and I know she cannot speak; my lady’s 
stately, calm repose is ruffled at last—and all by a simple poem of 
poor, dead Heine’s. 

My lips seem to take upon themselves to act independently of my 
brain ; involuntarily, almost unconsciously I repeat two lines of that 
never-to-be-sufficiently-blessed poem. 


“Heirathe mich und sei mein Weib, Ottilie, 
Damit ich fromm wie Du und gliicklich sei.” 


My voice trembled, and perturbed as I am, I yet notice that there is 
a note in it which I have not heard for many long years. She gives 
me a swift glance through her dew-laden lashes, in which I think I 
read reproach, perhaps deprecation, but assuredly no anger. I take 
courage, and at the same moment possession of a crewel-working hand, 
thus interrupting at a critical instant the completion of the griffin’s 
near fore-paw; the hand makes no effort at escape. 

“ Ottilie—answer me.” 

“ You are dreaming—like Heine.” 

“Do not let my awakening be as bitter as his.” 

(I flatter myself that was very “ neat” considering the trying cir- 
cumstances.) 

She shakes her head, “It is too late—I am an old woman—fifteen 
years too late——’ 

“ Ottilie.” 
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The beautiful eyes meet mine for a second, grow shy and fall 
beneath them ; ‘‘ Heine has a great deal to answer for,” she whispers ; 
and I lay my lips and my grizzled moustache on the white velvet 
hand I hold in mine, reverently—without one treacherous regret for 
my lost liberty. 

To the end of our lives I shall never call her anything but Ottilie. 

* * * * * * 


In a few months I stand before the altar in the sacrificial temple 
close to Hanover Square—that identical temple at which in my un- 
regenerate days I have so often pointed the finger of scorn—with 
Ottilie, lilac-robed, lovely, self-possessed, at my side. An apoplectic 
lawn-sleeved dignitary makes us one; my brother is best man; my 
friends have outdone each other in irreverent chaff; but I know each 
individual one envies me in his heart, and I am tranquil and happy. 

No one can accuse me of having married in haste, and I can confi- 
dently affirm that I have not yet begun to repent at leisure. 

Not long after my execu—I mean my marriage, rumours of Kenil- 
worth’s approaching nuptials reach us, upon which occasion Ottilie 
makes a remark of doubtless profound wisdom, if a little obscure. 

“T hope,” she says severely, “that matrimony will reform the ill- 
regulated ideas of that young man— a few months ago he wanted to 
marry his grandmother.” 

“ Really?” I ask across the top of the Times. 

“Really! and what is more curious still, the very same idea 
occurred to you on the very same day—it must have been a sort of 
epidemic.” 

I arise and administer summary chastisement to my grandmother. 
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Sudian Society. 


Wuen looking at any view in India, one is particularly struck by 
the vast extent of the country spread out before the eye, whether 
the contemplated scene lie amongst the Hills or Plains. There is 
such ample space, such entire absence of all crowding in either 
case, and moreover an atmosphere so clear and fine, that com- 
paratively small objects may be seen distinctly at great distances, 
and things stand forward with a well-defined outline which at- 
tracts the beholder’s eye, and obliges him, whether he care about 
it or no, to be conscious of their existence. 

These remarks apply also to Indian Society—a very curious 
and unique compound, capable of being easily resolved into its 
component parts and put together again in slightly altered form, 
with all the precision and simplicity of a Chinese puzzle when 
one knows the relation of one piece to another. 

Thus, given the population and character of a native town in 
the Punjab, to which an English station is attached, where the 
Civil element alone is represented, and that by a Deputy Commis- 
sioner, there is but little imagination needed to portray the 
daily life of the station. There will be one or more Assistant 
Commissioners of the “ covenanted” branch of the Civil Service, 
military officers of the Civil Department of the Staff Corps; a 
police officer and a doctor: and if the station be an important 
one, you will add an engineer, and an English Assistant Commis- 
sioner belonging to the “ uncovenanted ” or inferior branch of the 
Civil Service, and known by the euphonic designation of Extra 
Assistant Commissioner. That gives you from four to six men, 
and out of these it is pretty sure that three will be married, and 
equally certain that the wife of one of them will be in England; 
total European population of Janjlabad, from six to nine. You 
also know that these good people will devote many evenings of the 
week to the delights of Badminton; that the ladies will be dear 
friends or bitter foes, for slight acquaintance and polite indiffer- 
ence are impossible between Englishwomen in India, when they 
are shut up together in a tiny station. The men, of course, will 
each want to talk his own particular “shop” when they are 
together, but, belonging all to the same branch of the Service, 
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with clearly-defined positions and duties, and a well-marked 
official grade, will probably work well together and be excellent 
friends. Men get on better than women do in these out-of-the- 
way places, on account of having so much business to which their 
days must be devoted. A lady has not very much to do in her 
house if she have learnt the happy art of managing her servants, 
and her children are still too young to need teaching. Books are 
expensive, working materials must be had out from home: and it 
is not every one who has sufficient energy and perseverance to 
master enough of the language to make her a useful visitor to 
native women. 

Hence gossip finds itself at home and in a kindly soil, and 
blooms and flourishes in Indian society, ripening not unfrequently 
its bitter fruits, until the casual observer runs the chance of 
never finding out the undergrowth of better things which is 
hidden by its flaunting leaves. But gossip wants a large amount 
of nourishment to keep it going, and from this arises another 
peculiarity of Indian society, and that is, its extreme inquisitive- 
ness. You are passing perhaps through a large station, and some 
friend there kindly asks you to break your long journey by a few 
days’ visit at his house. Some of his neighbours come to dine; 
but, as the place is large, he has not mentioned who you are 
to any but the few friends who will be interested in meeting you, 
so you find yourself a little stared at during dinner, and liable, 
whenever you take a look at the guests, to catch some inquiring 
gaze rivetted upon your unknown features. By-and-by when, 
following the frequent custom in India, ladies and gentlemen 
return together to the drawing-room in the same order in which 
they left it, an inquisitive guest who has not been introduced to 
you, seizes his opportunity, and dropping into the chair beside 
you asks, without preface : 

“Have you been here long ?” 

“Since yesterday.” 

“ Ah !—oh !—ah !—where did you come from?” 

You gasp, naturally, with something of the same sensation as 
though you had inadvertently pulled the string of a shower-bath, 
and felt the dash of cold water on your face, and you are half 
inclined to resent the impertinence ; but none was intended. The 
inquirer is probably an old Indian who thinks it due to himself to 
know all about everybody. Like an ardent botanist who carefully 
preserves and classifies the plants he meets with, the old Indian 
has in his mind a complete collection of facts concerning all the 
other members of his own service. If a military man, he has the 
Army List by heart; can tell you where any regiment has been 
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stationed at any given date for the last twenty years at least ; 
when Jones of the th got his last step; when Smith of the 
——th may look for promotion : and expresses himself so strongly 
as to the propriety of old Brown’s retiring, that you are surprised 
to find these men are not his most intimate associates, but are, 
many of them, personally unknown to him. The old civilian is 
just the same, and knows exactly where every other civilian in 
his own province has ever been stationed, and when he came out ; 
when the inexorable “ Fifty-five years’ rule” will drive home his 
superiors ; and who is likely to get the next “good thing” that 
falls vacant. The ladies, needless to tell, are as well-informed on 
these matters as their husbands, and quite as ready to discuss 
them, so that to all these good people the arrival of a new face, 
not to be in any way accounted for in their scheme of society, is 
as perplexing and interesting as a new specimen to the botanist, 
and must be pulled to pieces and anxiously dissected, in order 
that it may be classified and fitted into its proper place in the 
collection. 

I said that the character of Indian scenery is rather like that 
of Indian society, and it is so in this way: that English people 
being comparatively few, are seen there with more prominent 
distinctness than they are at home. Instead of squares, and 
terraces, and rows of houses, you have in India detached buildings, 
each standing in its own ground or compound. Youcan, if you are 
so inclined, walk round each house and take note of every side of 
it; and it is much the same with people Each has his definite 
post, you know exactly what that post is, the amount of import- 
ance to which it entitles him, the character of his work, and the 
income he receives for doing it; and you know also, and not 
unfrequently mention to your friends, the exact amount of that 
income which you consider him justified in spending on stable or 
table, or on his wife’s costume. He stands, as it were, a little 
removed from all his neighbours, on a small raised platform of 
his own, where his friends can note his good or ill qualities, his 
every little weakness, and where also he has room to develop his 
own idiosyncrasies to any extent he pleases. Like an isolated 
tree, he is free to shoot his branches in whatsoever direction he 
will, but should those branches twist, crook, or grow unhealthy, 
or should they spring from one side only of the tree, no friendly 
screen is interposed to hide the deformity from gazing eyes. 

You get thus in India a much clearer knowledge of your neigh- 
bours than is at all possible or desirable at home: and knowing 
so much about them has sometimes the sad effect of making people 
wish to know still more, and of leading them to talk of what they 
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think may, or ought to be the case, and so, many amusing stories 
begun in no unkindly spirit get circulated about a station, uncon- 
sciously exaggerated as they pass from lip to lip, until at last 
they have developed into something positively cruel. It is won- 
derful what mischief may be done by “idle” tongues and minds, 
that look for novelty and amusement, with no thought of the harm 
their reckless chattering may do. Of course it is very nice to have 
something fresh to talk about to the set of people whom you meet 
day after day at Badminton, and night after night at ball or 
dinner party, for months together, and piquant little anecdotes 
of your acquaintances in the early stage before the sting of the 
story has grown, are so extremely funny that you feel as though 
you must repeat them to the next person you meet, and so the pro- 
pensity to gossip once indulged grows hard to check, and fastens 
itself upon one almost insensibly. 

It is most unfair to fancy, as so many people do, that because a 
woman’s lot is cast in India, she must necessarily lead a gossiping, 
frivolous existence: many women certainly do so, but would they 
have done any better in England? Of course in India there is 
not the same variety of interests and occupations as there is at 
home: the climate undoubtedly lessens one’s energy, decreases 
those powers of physical exercise which help to keep both mind 
and body sound, and compels one to pass many hours of the day 
indoors ; but those who will lead useful lives, do lead them in 
India as elsewhere, and healthful occupation during the time of 
enforced quiet is the best preparation for that spent in society, 
the true preservative against gossip, and the means by which the 
amusements of afternoon and evening may be made innocent 
relaxation and refreshment instead of dissipation. It is a pity 
that ladies who are conversant with some of the languages of 
Continental Europe, do not more frequently apply themselves to 
the real study of Hindostani. They might then be acceptable 
and useful visitors to many a poor brown woman shut up all her 
life in a dull zenana with hardly anything to occupy her mind or 
time ; or, if unable to make personal visits to these native homes, 
an Englishwoman of sufficient ability may bestow an inestimable 
boon upon the inmates by translating into their language such 
books as they would be likely to read with interest, or by writing 
original tales and verses for their perusal. A large field of work 
lies too among the families of soldiers, of poor English clerks, and 
those of the unhappy Eurasians who seem to belong to neither of 
the races from which they spring, while inheriting the weaknesses 
of both. Children to be taught and clothed, women to be cheered 
and strengthened by a word of sympathy, and struggling ie 
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to be relieved, may all be found by those who seek them, besides 
the thousand and one good offices towards her own associates in 
which the Anglo-Indian is never wanting. The drawback to 
these employments is the short time which most people spend 
in one place. In India nobody is really “at home ;” even if the 
husband have a settled post which keeps him in the Plains, the 
wife and children must enjoy, if possible, the coolness of the Hills 
in summer, and so the family oscillates perpetually between the 
two. Military men and civilians are alike liable to be moved on 
short notice, and neither of them when he goes on leave to 
England, knows where he will be stationed on his return, and 
thus the years of service spent in this distant country are indeed 
a pilgrimage. This certainty of a speedy removal is a great 
hindrance to beginning work which one cannot hope to carry on 
for more than a short time; it seems hardly worth while to take 
things up and have to leave them presently ; but if the work became 
more general, such an objection would be very much weakened, 
because there would then be the reasonable hope that your successor 
would be able and willing to carry on that which you had begun. 

In these days when the Central Asian question is brought so 
prominently forward, the study of Indian history, and the rela- 
tions of our Empire to other Eastern countries, become doubly 
attractive, and absolutely necessary to those who desire to take 
an intelligent interest in affairs there, while the many races over 
whom we rule, their past, present and future well-beings ; with 
their differing characters, religions, industries, costumes and 
customs; the wondrous architectural remains scattered through- 
out India, its products, scenery and natural history, offer wide 
fields of research to those who care to tread them. 

So much for the antidotes to gossip ; let us look now at some of 
its results. Perhaps a young bride comes out knowing nothing 
of Indian life, and very little beyond that of an English school- 
room. She may be the wife of an Assistant Commissioner in a 
large station where there are cantonments, who is busy all day 
long in his Katcherry, and feels more disposed for rest and quiet 
when office hours are over, than for gaieties. The bride has not 
very much to occupy her time; from twelve to two, the orthodox 
hours for calling, she has plenty of visitors to entertain. She 
is bright and attractive, accustomed to brothers at home, and 
welcomes gladly some young officer who has also a superabundance 
of leisure, and proves to have beenat school with some of her 
brothers. It seems a pity Mrs. Smith should go for a quiet walk 
or drive with her husband evening after evening, when everybody 
else is at Badminton and she would enjoy a game. Will she let 
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her visitor escort her to a Badminton party to-morrow? or, the 
days are cooler now, may he come and take her for a ride at an 
earlier hour than her husband can leave work? Mr. Smith is glad 
she should be amused, and is glad to be let off from parties him- 
self, and so, day after day, some other man escorts his wife, until 
the unfortunate couple suddenly find that station gossip is aroused 
about them. Mrs. Smith is stigmatised as an inveterate flirt, and 
kind-hearted apologists, while they admit the fact, declare it to be 
all the fault of Mr. Smith, “ who evidently cares nothing for his 
wife, never goes out with her, and lets her always be about with 
that young Jones.” 

To sensitive people, who, unwarned by any friendly hint, find 
they have unintentionally given rise to such remarks, the pain is 
great ; but to others—tougher-natured—it will sometimes prove 
a stimulus to fresh flirtations. There are husbands who take a 
pride inall the attentions which their wives receive, and married 
women who prefer to be seen incessantly with an aide-de-camp to 


‘ going out with their husbands; whose “door is shut” to lady 


visitors, while they are gaily chattering with more congenial 
admirers; but it is not the very young brides who offend in this 
way. It requires some years of experience to have brought the 
art of flirting to this happy culmination, and that with a tact 
and propriety so perfect that no breath of scandal has murmured 
any hint of a husband’s disapproval, and even the most censorious 
are obliged to allow that after all it is only “ Mrs. Biffins’ way.” 
People tell you that the real “old Indian” is dying out, that 
his death-blow was struck with the cessation of the Company’s 
rule, and certainly the race of thin, parchmenty, curry-eating, 
hookah-smoking men, with half-caste wives, and “ Chee chee” 
families reared in India, and speaking English with an impure 
pronunciation, and three lakhs of rupees of debt, is almost extinct ; 
but the real cause of his disappearance is simply the improved 
facilities of communication with England, and the establishment 
of Hill sanitaria. The lady who will spend a whole morning in 
her verandah, turning over the contents of every bundle in a box- 
wallah’s pack, and then dismiss the unfortunate trader without 
buying anything of him, or making the least return for the many 
hours she has wasted for him, is indeed still to be met with, but 
not so frequently as of yore. Ladies on a march can get supplies 
of food, and even tinned English provisions at dak bungalows, and 
need not now to emulate their valiant countrywoman, who, on 
being told by the head-man that there were positively no eggs, no 
chicken, and no milk in his village, drew from her pocket a newly 
invented lucifer-match-box, and suddenly striking a light, and 
12 
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holding it to the nose of the astonished native, commanded him to 
produce instantly all that she required. 

The head-man, concluding that such an effect could have been 
produced only by a very powerful evil spirit, hurried off in much 
alarm, and eggs, chicken, milk, grain, fruit and vegetables, poured 
in upon the imperious lady. These things belong more or less to 
the past, but there are a few traits of the “old Indian” character 
that linger still. Witness the almost daily arrival of a folded paper, 
with a long list of names on its outer cover, headed with, “ Please 
write soon.” This paper almost invariably contains a list of things 
to be sold : furniture, crockery, carriages, harness, clothes, &. ; but 
I must do the present race of Anglo-Indians the justice to say that 
it is their saperfluous new, and not their old garments, with 
which they wish to part, and this again is one of the many 
windows through which you overlook your neighbour’s dwelling. 
By seeing the prices affixed to the various articles for sale, you 
gain an excellent idea of the rate at which the seller is in the 
habit of spending upon those articles, and if you have only been 
long enough in India to appreciate this advantage, you have the 
greatest pleasure in shaking your head over the extravagance of 
“poor So-and-So, who had bought a much more expensive carriage 
than he could afford, had it out from England in fact :” or over his 
wife’s reckless expenditure in dress. “She sent round a French 
mantle for sale at twenty guineas, and you know she has no 
business, with their income, to buy an expensive thing like that.” 
Ah! we are all very human, and never more so than when we 
talk about the follies or the weaknesses of friends, and India does 
not necessarily tend to raise our tone of mind, or to give us 
higher and more charitable thoughts ; rather the reverse. Society 
is in many ways more lax and easy-going than at home: and the 
fact that beyond an infinitesimally small sprinkling of outsiders, 
everybody belongs to one branch or other of the Service, makes it 
unlike anything one can ever expect to meet in England. The 
purely official standard by which everybody’s position is assigned, 
brings often into prominent places those who are quite unfitted 
to be leaders of society, either from their antecedents, or, in the 
case of ladies, sometimes from their extreme youth. Then there 
are no really old people to give weight and sobriety—those who 
are elderly for India, would be scarcely more than middle-aged at 
home: and thirdly, the want of a good coinage has a singularly 
bad effect upon financial morality. Rupees are too heavy to be 
carried about, so instead of paying ready money for small articles 
at the English shops, most people have a bill; then they forget 
how this is mounting up, and rush into some extravagance, neW 
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costumes, it may be, for a fancy ball, which are always expensive, 
and which result in other and still longer bills. A dead weight 
of debt is not cheerful or ennobling when hanging round the neck 
of man or woman, but they get used to it after a while. Husband 
and wife are both popular in society, they must go to this or that 
ball, they must take part in these or those theatricals, all involv- 
ing further outlay, until as years go on the tone of their minds 
has insensibly lowered and they have become capable of an amount 
of shabbiness in all money matters to which in earlier days it 
seemed impossible for them to sink. It is not uncommon to hear 
people say as high praise, “I like to have money dealings with 
the So-and-Sos—they are such good paymasters,” as though prompt 
payment of debts were the exception, not the rule, in India, And 
money does not go so far there as it does athome. You may give 
less wages to your servants, but you have to keep ten times the 
number; and though a horse, or a leg of mutton, may cost very 
much less than in England, a quire of paper or a pair of gloves, 
any of the modern luxuries which are in fact necessities, are twice 
as dear as in Europe, and are a perpetual heavy drain upon small 
incomes. 

Of all the subjects which annoy and worry housekeepers in India, 
none gives rise to more domestic disturbances than what we used 
to call the Great Jahran Question. It seems impossible at first 
sight that so humble an article, for the Jéhran is merely a duster, 
should cause so much heartburning, yet such is its universal 
result. The ayahs want Jéhrans, the sweepers want Jahrans, 
the bearers want Jahrans, the tailor wants Jahrans, the kitchen 
department is omnivorous in its consumption of the article, and 
80 is the stable department; and when on Monday morning a 
great pile of unsavoury dusters is collected and counted over to 
the Mem Sahib before they are taken away by the Dobhi to be 
washed, some of those given out on the preceding Monday are 
invariably missing ; and as each member of your establishment is 
absolutely certain that he or she has brought back exactly the 
right number, disputes and chattering are rife in the compound, 
the poor ayah who has to seek the missing articles is almost at 
her wits’ end; and the lady herself must stand her ground 
manfully, and insist firmly that they must be found withont delay, 
before the lost dusters can be produced. Then in the buying them, 
she may offend a dozen friends at least. The hemming of Jahrans 
isa branch of industry much encouraged by charitable ladies, 
amongst poor English or Eurasian widows, children in schools, 
and any other dependent persons they may wish to assist; but the 
Jahrans, when hemmed, must be sold, and many of these kind- 
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hearted people, quite unable to believe that any other lady’s 
protégées may be as worthy and necessitous as their own, are pre- 
pared to force their dusters on their friends at the point of the 
bayonet. When Mrs. Smith looks reproachfully in your face and 
says, sweetly smiling, “ Dear Mrs. Jones, you have not bought 
any of my old women’s dusters for such a long time; I am sure 
you must be wanting some new ones, do let me send you a few 
dozen to-morrow,” you know she will be hurt if you decline them 
on the plea of having obtained yesterday a supply hemmed by 
Mrs. Brown’s schoolchildren; while if you have the temerity to 
say that you prefer to buy always in the bazaar because the 
Jahrans there are so much cheaper than anything your friends 
can offer, and with your many children you are obliged to consider 
expense, you may be sure that Mrs. Smith will never think so 
well of you again after manifesting what she considers so 
lamentable a want of anything like proper feeling. 

Your servants sometimes involve you in amusing little diffi- 
culties, either by lending your property to your friends, or by 
borrowing theirs for you. You are going to give a large enter- 
tainment, and desire your Khansamah to hire for you in the bazaar 
such extra crockery as will be required. You are charged so much 
for the use of the china, and pay the money, thinking the sum 
asked by no means unreasonable for such nice plates as you had, 
especially those white ones with a blue crest upon them, a lion 
rampant, with a motto curling round him. It just occurs to you 
whether it would be worth while to buy those plates, and to wonder 
what they would cost; but other things put them out of your head, 
and by the time you go out to dinner the next evening you have 
forgotten the china. Then, when a plate of soup is put before 
you, you see the blue lion again: there he is too on all the other 
plates round the table, with the same motto, word for word, just 
as it was upon the plates you hired. This rather surprises you. 
Has your hostess really so few soup plates of her own that she 
must borrow of your Parsee friend, and that for small dinner- 
parties? You have spied a most unexpected leanness in this land 
of Egypt, you think. But then the fish comes round, and there 
is the lion again—and there he is on every piece of ware for every 
course of the dinner. At last you speak: 

“T had some plates like this, with just the same blue lion on 
them, from the bazaar, for my ball supper.” 

Your hostess brightens visibly. “Then that explains it,” she 
cries. “ We could not think what was the matter that night, for 
we had barely enough plates to eat our dinner off.” 

The mystery is solved: your Khansamah borrows Mrs. A.’s 
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plates of her Khansamah, and charges you at the same rate as 
though he hired them in the bazaar. Mrs. A. is not enlightened 
on the subject, and what money transactions pass between the two 
worthies does not transpire. 

The etiquette of calls in India is, that they should be paid by 
the last comer between the hours of twelve and two, and any one 
is at liberty to call on all the people who have arrived at a station 
before him. Everybody in society, on going to the chief town of 
a province, leaves a card at Government House, and receives an 
invitation to a dinner or ball with “R. 8. V. P. to So-and-so,” in 
the corner. These mysterious letters have been known to cause 
some difficulty to India-born officials of the “ uncovenanted ” class, 
who, by obtaining the wished-for distinction of a gazetted appoint- 
ment, find themselves admitted toa society above the level of their 
earlier days. There is astory, said to be wholly true, of a worthy 
couple who were anxious, before going to a new station, to part 
from their old neighbours with every graceful and appropriate 
form of farewell; and long and sadly they pondered over the 
cards they were to leave. “I know the ladies do write something 
in the corner of their cards when they are going away,” said the 
wife, “but I don’t like to ask anybody what it is, because that 
would show we did not know ourselves.” She had better 
have asked, poor lady, or else put nothing at all, for her husband, 
who was familiar with no combination of letters without words 
save £ s, d. and T. O., suggested she should look through all the 
cards she had received. She did so; there was none with P. P. C., 
but there was a card of invitation to an entertainment at Govern- 
ment House; that must be right surely—the mysterious initials 
good enough for high officials must be good enough for her, and so 
the station was convulsed with laughter when in every house 
appeared a farewell card from, 


“Mr. AND Mrs. Da Costa, 
a. tee 


It is rather amusing to watch the arrival on horseback of a 
visitor who wisely wears an ugly and unbecoming sola topee 
(cork helmet) to screen his head from the fierce sunshine, while a 
sais runs behind carrying the tall glossy hat which his master 
brings into your drawing-room and strokes during his visit. It 
is always hopeless to give one’s name to a native servant, its 
mangled remains would be long past recognition by the time they 
reached his mistress ; so the proper thing to do after ascertaining 
that alady isat home, is to send in your card, or “ticket,” and 
wait until the servant returns to give you her “salaam.” Ladies 
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get very much perplexed sometimes as to the personal identity of 
their visitors. Thus, when a pair of friends go round together 
to make calls during their holiday in the Hills, how is a hostess, 
who never saw either of them before, to discover from their 
occasionally rather bashful conversation which gentleman is Mr. 
Jones, and whichis Mr. Smith? If she ask them to dinner after- 
wards for different evenings, she is sure to find the man she took 
for Smith responds to Jones’s invitation, and vice versa. 

In the wholesale system of calling pursued in the Hills it often 
happens that you have to entertain at dinner guests whose 
personal appearance is entirely unknown to you. These ladies, 
whose husbands are unable to get leave from work in the Plains, 
have called upon your wife without seeing her, and she has returned 
the visit with the same result ; so you are both dependent on the 
quickness of your own faculties to discover from their preliminary 
talk which is the most important lady whom you must take in to 
dinner ; you know her name of course, and probably all about her, 
but you have no idea which of your guests she is. As the first 
visitor is seen approaching, a servant enters and announces, “A 
lady comes.” So you go out and receive on your threshold an 
utter stranger, to whom you offer your arm to the drawing-room, 
and make yourselfas charming as circumstances permit, until the 
announcement of another lady, whom you must receive in the 
same manner, and so on until all the party is assembled. 

Amongst the peculiarities which strike the visitor in India are 
what are called “acting appointments.” Official No. 1 goes to 
England, and his place is temporarily supplied by Official No. 2, 
who enjoys a larger salary for the time ; then No. 3 is moved up 
to “act” for No. 2, and so on downwards, until to the outsider it 
really seems sometimes as though no one were doing his own, 
but everyone some other man’s work. 

In writing of society in India, and deploring its obvious faults 
and shortcomings, one turns with grateful pleasure to record its 
almost universal and thorough kindness. It sounds paradoxical 
to say that India is the country of the world in which the 
kindest deeds are done, and the unkindest words spoken, but 
it is very true; and true too that while the hard and bitter 
words are born of idle want of thought, the good deeds spring 
from tenderness of heart, and from consideration and sympathy 
for the wants of others. Nowhere else, probably, does one form 
such close and intimate friendships, destined sometimes, as long 
years of absence weaken the old links with home, to grow 
stronger even than the ties of blood. It is a melancholy fact 
that a long sojourn in India does and must cut off the exile from 
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his own family ; they have forgotten the old early days whose 
memory he cherishes so fondly, while he has acquired new tastes 
and interests of which they know but little, and feel very seldom 
an inclination to learn more, and so when the first novelty of his 
return has worn off, the old Indian begins to feel himself an 
outsider in the family circle, and to wish sometimes for more 
congenial society, until he ends by settling down amongst the 
tried friends of his exile, feeling that however delightful it is to 
be able to see his relations when he will, his true home is with 
his own compeers. 

People say the character of Indian society has altered greatly 
in the last twenty years. Before the introduction of croquet, 
when everybody rode or drove at sunset on the Mall, it was 
an important thing to have your carriage appointments perfect 
of their kind, and your horses such as should challenge the 
admiration of your friends. Now, though croquet has been killed 
by Badminton and tennis, the Mall is almost deserted, and the 
few people who hasten through it are on their way to garden 
parties of one kind or another, utterly reckless as to the appear- 
ance of the vehicle in which they sit, and preferring an inex- 
pensive tum-tum, or even a hired gharry, to the elegant con- 
veyances of the good old times. 

The lavish hospitality which was needful before the days of 
dak bungalows and hotels, is so no longer; but in no other 
country of the world are you sure to receive from people upon 
whom you have not the slightest claim, help such as you would 
hardly dare to hope for from your nearest relatives: nowhere else 
will you, as an utter stranger, be taken in and nursed with 
untiring tenderness and kindness, and this too where nearly all 
the fatigue of nursing falls upon your entertainers themselves, 
and not upon some old trustworthy servant, as it would do in an 
English house. And all this is done as a matter of course: you 
are ill and alone, therefore you must be taken home by some 
motherly soul who, be she young or old, will treat you as her own 
and only child all through the period of your illness, and be your 
fast friend ever afterwards if you have only the common courtesy 
to say “ thank you” to her for her goodness. 

We may laugh at Indian society, suffer perhaps from its faults, 
and be irritated or disgusted by its weaknesses and follies, but 
never let us deny the generous kindness for which it is still 
remarkable, the good qualities which come to light when any 
passing breeze is strong enough to blow aside the foliage of that 
noxious plant of gossip which does its best to stifle and to over- 
shadow them. 





Robin. 
By Mrs. PARR, AutHor or ‘ADAM AND Eve.’ 
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Tuosze who, with eyes open, stand lingering on the edge of a 
precipice, are often surprised at the slight touch which sends them 
over. Some unexpected drift—some passing gust for a moment 
draws them nearer, and, already dizzy, they lose their footing - 
before they realise their danger. 

Such a whirlwind had overtaken Jack and Robin, urging them 
to a step which, even before parting, they began to repent of 
making. Alas! how few of us dare measure strength with Tempta- 
tion! Secure, as we may think, at every point, there is yet some 
vulnerable spot by which we may be taken. 

Robin, hurrying through the thicket, over the now dried-up 
brook, and back by the way she had been first led in coming, felt 
as if flying from something she could not escape. Certain words 
went sounding in her ears, repeating themselves in her mind, 
while their meaning eluded her : 

“Go away—away with Jack—away from Christopher.” 

She rang the changes on these three sentences without feeling 
much affected by either. The numbness which follows on great 
emotional strain had overtaken her; and everything she did, she 
did mechanically. 

In the house, coming out from the dining-room, she met the 
butler. 

“Mr. Blunt’s ordered his dinner in his own room, ma’am,” said 
the man, with a perfect knowledge of the family fracas. ‘I don’t 
know if Mr. Christopher ’s in or not ; I saw him in the garden, but 
that was some time ago.” 

Robin continued on her way upstairs to her own room. She 
did not possess much that of a right she could lay claim to; but 
there were a few relics, trifles, souvenirs of her father, which, if 
she could not carry away, she must destroy. An old case in 
which, at the time of his death, letters were put to be read 
hereafter. Robin had never found heart to look at it since, but 
now necessity obliged her, and at haphazard she took out one of 
the letters and opened it. It was from her mother, written, before 
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her marriage, to her father. She kissed it reverently, put it down, 
and drew out another. This time about herself. The mother 
away, wrote telling the father into what a sweet companion their 
child—their little Robin—had grown. And then, in all the fulness 
of maternal love, and with prophetic certainty that her end was 
drawing near, she entrusted the child to the father’s care, trying 
to foreshadow the woman she would have her grown up into. A 
sudden gush of tears streamed from Robin’s eyes. Underneath, 
in her father’s writing, was written, “ Her last letter, to be kept 
for Robin to read when she is a woman ;” prefixed was the date, 
just after the death, in the very midst of his great sorrow. Robin 
turned it over, examining it carefully. Had it ever been read or 
looked at since? she wondered; and her thoughts went back to 
the stricken husband laying it aside for his child, and then at a 
leap she saw the child grown up—herself. She—Robin—was the 
little Robin spoken of in that letter. Involuntarily her head 
bowed down until her cheek lay pressed against the faded, faintly 
scented paper, the contact with which seemed to bring a sense of 
soothing to her. 

Taking no count of time, Robin did not know how long she had 
remained resting, when a tapping at the door roused her. 

“Yes,” she said; “ who is it?” and while speaking she had gone 
to the glass to mend the disarray of her dress and get her hair 
back into order. “Come in!” 

It was Christopher; a glance told him what was going on. 
There had not been time to put away the case; Robin had left it 
with the letters on the table. 

“T am afraid you thought me rather harsh this afternoon,” he 
began ; and to afford her time to further recover, he went back and 
drew the bolt of the door before taking achair near her. “Ihave 
come to ask your pardon.” 

Robin strove to speak, but words would not come. 

“Tt is very terrible,” continued Christopher, “ having to speak 
so at all to one’s father; and to say the things I had to say before 
you would be too humiliating—too bitter. Happily, Robin, ex- 
perience has not taught you to feel for me there.” 

“Qh! but yes,” she murmured, his voice making her look at 
his face, drawn, pinched with traces of suffering, the sight of 
which stabbed her. If a contest with his father so told upon 
Christopher, how would he live through what he would have now 
to endure ? 

“T often think of your father,” he continued, sighing, “and 
how you must compare the two. What a light heart he had! 
What a gay spirit !”—the tears welled up into Robin’s eyes. “I 
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am glad I knew him—glad I was able to be of some little service 
to him—that he took a liking to me—trusted me—trusted me 
with you, Robin, his great treasure!” 

He was looking at her now sadly—solemnly. 

“We used to have many talks together, he and I. He told me 
how sorely the thought had pressed on him of having to leave 
you so young, surrounded by so much temptation. The world 
looked very different to him then; things he had scoffed at, made 
light of before, he listened to then with pleasure ; he would say, 
‘Tell it to Robin—talk to her about that.’” 

“About what?” said Robin huskily. 

“ About our life here—how we have to struggle—make a constant 
warfare; if we would be united again hereafter—and we hope to 
be, don’t we ?—with those we love—your father, mother, and her 
sister, whose dear name you bear. Long, long before I ever saw 
you, I used to join in her prayer that God would bless and watch 
over little Robin Veriker.” 

The tears rained down from Robin’s eyes; but Christopher, 
usually so ready to offer comfort, paid no heed to her. 

Suddenly his attention seemed attracted to the letter-case. 

“‘Have you been looking over that?” heasked. “ What do you 
mean to do with the letters—leave them in it, or burn them ?” 

Robin, guilty as she felt, dare not look up to see if Christopher 
spoke with meaning. How should he, though? it was not 
possible—the question must be put by mere accident only. 

“T have not decided yet,” she said. “I have only read two or 
three of them.” 

“And the reading has upset you? I thought it would, when 
I laid them aside for you. Do you remember that day? In the 
evening we started for Spezzia. When, I wonder, shall we ever 
see Spezzia again, and the little garden—for it was a garden, full 
of gay blossoms, was it not, when we left him there, lying side 
by side with your mother ?” 

Unseen by Robin, Christopher had passed his hand over his 
brow; the effort he was making was almost too much for him. 

“Do you ever wonder, Robin, whether it is possible that those 
taken from us are permitted to look down on us below? It is a 
fancy which has a great hold on me. Ishould like to think your 
father and our other dear ones could see us sometimes here 
together—you and me.” 

Robin could no longer keep down the sobs which mastered her 
control; the hand of an unseen influence seemed laid upon her. 
Wholly occupied with herself, and what she was about, to do, it 
did not occur to her to ask why Christopher spoke to her thus. 
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She only knew that each word he said awoke an echo in her 
breast—each stuck a separate thorn into her heart. 

A dozen times his name, “ Christopher,” had risen to her lips ; 
but, courage failing, before she had found voice to give it sound, ) 
she had snatched it back again. She wanted to tell him that she 
meant to go away—that she must leave him—could not stay with 
him any more—that she was going with Jack—that she ought 
not to have married him, because, though she did not know it, 
Jack had loved her all the time—and, though she had not said so, 
she had always loved him too. Confessions easy to make, until 
she tried to shape them into words; and Christopher, sitting 
there silent, rapt in thought, had never before seemed so difficult 
to approach by her. 

The wall of separation which had sprung up between them 
during the past months was suddenly visible to Robin’s eyes, and 
on the threshold of the confessional she stood afraid to enter in. 

“ That is the bell,” said Christopher, rising. ! 

What! could he find heart to go down to dinner ? 

Robin shook her head. 

“No,” she said; “I could not eat anything if I went.” 

Without a remonstrance, he turned to go—to go! He— 
Christopher—wont to beg and implore, was leaving her without 
a word ! 

Robin sat aghast. Did he not care? Was he not well? 

“Christopher,” she said, as he was going out at the door, “ you 
will come up again ? ” 

“Tf you wish it; yes, certainly I will.” 

And without turning round, he went down, to go through the 
poor pretence of that mockery of dinner, sat out and partaken of 
for fear of remarks being made—of what the servants might say ; 
for how was it possible that he could feel certain that Robin 
might not have been watched ?—prying eyes might have dogged 
her steps with observation. 

The thought gave him strength to assume more than his usual 
) air of unconcern. He spoke of some matters going on in the 
village to the servant waiting; asked questions and made | 
remarks on the weather; and every now and again his eyes fell 
on the vacant chair, and it was filled by her once wont to bear 
him constant company. They were back in Venice eating that ! 
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first dinner, during which his heart had, unbidden, strayed from 
him—made captive by that grace of girlish gaiety. There was a 
P dinner at Florence, he remembered ; and one brought about by a 


chapter of accidents at Sestri Levante, every disaster of which 
t she had turned into fun and laughter. 
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Oh, how cruel at times is memory! Christopher's heart 
sickened while recalling that happy past. Unconsciously he 
pushed back his chair, and then recollection seizing him, he 
stretched himself back as if only cramped by the way he was 
sitting. 

“There ’s somebody outside waiting to speak to you, sir,” said 
the servant. ‘I asked for his message, but he says he was told 
to see you.” 

Christopher was in the hall in a moment. A man standing 
there advanced, holding in his hand a letter. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “but I was ordered not to give this 
to anybody but you; and will you be so good as to send a line in 
return, to say it reached you safe ?” 

Christopher took the letter, and went into the morning-room ; 
his hands were trembling, so that he could hardly break the seal. 
At one glance his eyes drank in the contents, and then his strength 
seemed to give way; his knees knocked together, so that he had 
to sit down and make an effort to recover breath. Could it be true? 
He read the words again : 


* As soon I know that this has reached you, I shall leave for 
Monkswell, so as to catch the midnight up-train. Get the en- 
closed safely delivered. I have said nothing about having seen 
you,” 


Over and over he went through that letter, as if to try and fix 
it in his mind; and then hastily rising, he wrote back : 


“T thank you for what you have done. Your secret is safe in 
my keeping.” 


“Take that!” he said to the man; and he walked with him out 
of the house, and watched him through the plantation ; and then 
he stood undecided what he should do next. The good tidings 
that had just reached him ought to lift half the load of care from 
his breast, instead of which a fresh smart was added to it. 

The enclosure Jack had sent was a letter to be given to Robin. 
Looking at it, Christopher wondered, how was it worded? had he 
dealt gently, tenderly with her? 

“Poor child! poor child!” he murmured. Already the flood of 
pity had set in—for great love is very strong in compassion. 

Towards Jack, Christopher felt all the rising of bitterness ; it 
was the old story of the one ewe lamb desired by him who had all 
the world to choose from. Up to the present point his thoughts 
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had been centred on how best he should act so as to guard Robin 
against herself, and take her out of her tempter’s power. This 
necessity no longer existed. Jack gone away, so far Robin was 
safe. The sigh of discontent told the sting of bitterness. Safe, 
because her husband, instead of a companion, would be henceforth 
turned into a spy, a gaoler. 

If she would but trust him—tell him all! The thought of 
Robin believing herself deserted, cast down with shame, humiliated, 
was only in its measure less painful to Christopher than seeing 
her stand disgraced before the world. 

O pity! generous dole of tender love! 

Unable to decide how best to have the letter delivered so that 
no suspicion of his knowledge should be conveyed, Christopher 
put it safely into his pocket, and after awhile directed his steps 
back to the house, and then to Robin’s room. 

“What a long time you,have been gone, Christopher! I thought 
you did not mean to come back again.” 

Robin spoke in that tone of half-querulous reproach never 
adopted by those we are indifferent to. 

“Ts it late?” he said, looking at the clock. “The days are so 
long now. You would like some tea, wouldn’t you?” 

“ No, not now.” 

While he had been absent, Robin had been striving to gather 
up her courage; but the waiting had strained her highly-strung 
nerves and filled her with an irritability she was hardly mistress 
of. 

With an air of weariness Christopher took possession of an easy- 
chair, leaned back in it, and closed his eyes. How thin his face 
had gone—how drawn—how ill he looked! 

“You don’t seem well, Christopher: are you feeling ill ?” 

What a poisoner of content is suspicion! It was because she 
was going to leave him, believed that she was going away, that 
she assumed this anxious tone of inquiry. 

“T have not felt very well for some time,” he answered coldly. 

What should shedo? Robin felt a prey to despair. Oh for a 
kind word, a look to encourage her! Then she could tell him 
that she had set herself to say ; as it was, it seemed impossible. 

Oddly enough, for the time all thought of Jack seemed driven 
from her mind, swallowed up in the more immediate necessity of 
speaking to Christopher. Why did she wish to tell him? She 
could not say—she did not know. All that she was aware of was an 
infinite pressure laid on her—a feeling which impelled her to say 
something by way of reparation. How much, how little—all that 
was left; only he must not entirely misjudge her. Influenced 
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still by the glamour cast over her by Jack, she could not endure 
to stab to death the love of Christopher. 

And so she moved about the room, changing her seat, linger- 
ing, hovering about him, he all the while perfectly aware of her 
near presence, although seemingly paying no attention to it. “It 
is because of her going away,” he kept repeating ; “she wants to 
feel she has bidden me good-bye.” Goaded by the thought, which 
more and more pained him, he suddenly got up, feeling he could 
endure it no longer. 

“ Christopher, don’t go—you mustn’t. I—have something to 
tell you.” 
* * * * * 

A great writer has said that we should not lift the veil from 
the sanctuary of married life. With sobs, tears, and reiterations 
such as no pen could give force to, Robin told her tale, and, led 
on by Christopher, she laid her early love bare before him, hiding 
nothing, excusing nothing. And the daylight faded away, and 
dusk became darkness, obscuring all around ; still on the ground, 
at her husband’s feet, Robin sat. It was she who was silent now, 
he who talked, who pleaded, entreated, urged, until the dew of 
his speech moistened all that was good in the girl’s heart, and 
rising up she said : 

“T will write a letter to Jack and give it to you to send to him; 
and you must take me away so that I never—never see him again.” 

Oh, blessed tears! let them flow, Robin. And Christopher, 
fold her in your arms, strain her to your heart; for the battle is 
yours, the victory is won! 

That night Christopher locked up the two letters—the one 
from Robin, the other from Jack—together, unopened. Not a 
word had he said, not a hint had he given of the knowledge he 
was in possession of. 

Believing that Jack would remain at Wadpole, Robin had made 
Christopher promise to take her away by an early train the 
following morning; and he, desirous that there should be no 
meeting with his father—from whom, according to his promise to 
Jack, he intended at once separating her—assented readily. 
Further arrangements could be made hereafter, but in the same 
house they must no longer live together. 

As the key turned in the desk, a sigh escaped from Christopher ; 
he leaned his head on his hands and stayed standing there. Did 
a vision foreshadow a time to come—perhaps near, perhaps far 
away—when those letters should be given each to its rightful 
owner ? 
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CuarTer XXXY. 


Aone a small community trifling events make a great stir. The 
sudden departure of the Squire, followed by the unexpected 
exodus of Christopher and Robin, furnished Wadpole with a nine 
days’ wonder. 

Why had they gone? Where had they gone? Had they gone 
together? Questions which everybody asked, and nobody could 
answer. 

Old Blunt said his son was a fool. Mrs. Temple did not believe 
another woman living had such a daughter. Speculation was 
rife—opinions varied. And then, the excitement over, the dis- 
turbance began to settle down; and very soon, except to the few 
concerned, the whole matter became stagnant. 

“Here we are as we were,” said Georgy Temple to 
Mr. Cameron. 

She had been spending the morning at the school-house, and 
was walking home by a strangely circuitous route with the 
curate; in order, so they said, to fully discuss an impending treat 
got up for the children between them. 

“And I, for one, am not sorry,” said Mr. Cameron, with that 
gratulatory hug of himself together; “somehow, Georgy, I never 
felt altogether secure while that cousin Jack of yours was hanging 
about you for ever.” 

“Didn’t you?” she said, with a little indulgent laugh at him. 
“Oh, you need not have had any fear—there were two insuper- 
able obstacles in the way; but if there had not been, I don’t 
know that Jack and I would ever have given a thought to one 
another.” 

“Two obstacles—insuperable! What were they?” 

“Well, on the one part—my part, you know—there was— 
you.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Ah it is ‘Oh!’ and it was ‘Oh!’ on Jack’s part, too; for his 
obstacle was Mrs. Christopher Blunt.” 

“Hush, Georgy! don’t speak of it in that way. I don’t like to 
hear you.” 

“But the mischief’s over now, dear boy. I was very angry 
with Jack for a time; however, it’s come all right. At heart, he’s 
a thoroughly good fellow—oh, you'll see it when you’ve got over 
being jealous of him—and in the end he listened to what I had to 
say, and made a clean cut and run of it altogether.” 


“It was strange his going, and then their going the next day.” 
VOL, LXYI. K 
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“Yes; I’ve never made that out—never quite fathomed it. I 
should like to feel certain why Mrs. Christopher went away.” 

“Christopher told me—and I feel sure he would not tell me an 
untruth—that he had had a great fall-out with his father.” 

“Well, then, I wish they had done their falling-out the day 
before ; then Jack need not have gone, you know.” 

“No?” Mr. Cameron still spoke half-heartedly. ‘I wonder if 
he knows where they are?” 

“T don’t think so,” said Georgy; “I don’t see how he should. 
You had not heard from Christopher when I answered Jack’s 
letter; and, by the way, it would be as well to caution you 
against telling me anything you fancy they would not like him to 
know, because I gave him my solemn word to tell him every scrap 
I heard about them—good, bad, or indifferent.” 

“So I told Christopher.” 

“Told Christopher! what for ? ” 

“ Because I didn’t want him to say anything to me that I might 
not say to you. It might have slipped out unawares,” he added 
in explanation, “when we were talking; because I just let my 
tongue run whenI am with you. That’s the beauty of it; you 
can’t do that, can you, with any other person?” 

Georgy smiled approvingly. 

“ Now about our engagement,” began Mr. Cameron; “ you know 
it’s high time we made that known, because I’ve spoken to your 
father already.” 

“T know you have; but what about mother—have you said 
anything to her yet?” and she showed two rows of little pearly 
teeth mockingly. 

Mrs. Temple’s acts of aggression towards Mr. Cameron were 
known to everybody. From the first day of his arrival she had 
commenced hostilities with him—hostilities which he had suffered 
and borne so meekly, that she was encouraged to step over the 
threshold of her own domain, and enter into the region of his 
duties. But at the first onset the curate met her. Thus far and 
no farther was written on his face; and somehow Mrs. Temple 
found herself not only repulsed but very much worsted in the 
encounter. Similar attacks met with similar defeats. 

“Mother finds that Tommy Puss has claws,” said Georgy, who 
hadn’t fallen in love then; and honouring the courage of the 
hitherto shy, quiet new-comer, she had combined with her father 
to protect him; and the cudgels taken up in his defence did not 
improve Mr. Cameron’s position with her mother. 

“ Well, no,” he said, rubbing his chin, “I haven’t ; but I mean to, 
though. I was wondering when would be the best time to speak.” 
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“If you ask me, the time I should choose would be whenever 
we saw some prospect of getting married.” 

Mr. Cameron turned a little more round, and looked at her. 

“Oh, yes, I know,” she said, singing ‘“‘ When will that be ? 
say the bells of Stepney.’” 

“Why, my dear girl, a great deal sooner than you think. I’m 
the most lucky fellow in the world—ah, you may laugh, Georgy, 
but I am. Well, now, only see! When I was ordained first, I 
thought I was certain to go to Kensington; it seemed settled 
there was nothing else for it, when all at once—nobody could tell 
how—the appointment came for me to go to Wapping! That’s 
only one instance; but I could give you a dozen more. When 
the fever was raging at Homerton,I didn’t see a chance of going 
there; I wanted above all things to be sent to that hospital— 
but how? Suddenly dear old Nicholls falls sick; there’s a 
vacancy, and into it they pop me. And then, above all else, 
there’s you, Georgy. Who, in the name of Fate, would ever have 
supposed I should have a chance with you?—and yet you accept 
me! Oh, talk of luck, I should think I was lucky, rather! ’*Pon 
my word, if anything, I’m almost afraid to wish for things— 
they’re so certain to come to me.” 

“Then, if you don’t begin, from this very instant, to wish as 
hard and fast as ever you can for a living to be given you, don’t 
expect anything from me.” 

“ And so I will;” and he joined Georgy in laughing heartily. 
“ What shall it be? Where shall we say? Ill tell you—Bethnal 
Green, eh? or better still, there’s a little iron church in a street 
close by New Square, in the Minories. I’ve often had my eye on 
that: and it mightn’t be so difficult to get, cither.” 

Georgy shook with laughter. 

“Upon my word,” she said, “that’s pretty well: a choice 
between blind beggars’ daughters, and old clothes-selling Jews.” 

“Well, wouldn’t you like it?” 

“No, most certainly I shouldn’t. I thought you meant some 
place that was—well, at least respectable.” 

“‘ Respectable! ”—he gave a shrug of horror. “Oh no, Georgy, 
don’t let us go in for that. I’ve had as much as I can stand of 
respectability here. The other is so much nicer—so much 
pleasanter : life is a different thing there;” and in his enthusiasm 
he seemed to sniff itsairafar. ‘ You have work to do from morning 
till night, and something fresh always turning up.” 

“But I don’t like the thought of the place any more than of 
the people.” 

“Don’t you?” he said disconsolately. 

K 2 
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“You forget that I am country born and bred. I should miss 
the sight of the fields and all the beasts and cattle about dread- 
fully.” 

“H’m! what is to be done, I wonder ?” 

“Tsn’t there anything to be done here?” she asked. “ They 
don’t all seem to me so tremendously good, somehow.” 

“Tt isn’t that they’re by any means good, but they’re offended 
if you tell them so. They would think it presumptuous to feel 
secure of heaven, but you insult them by the mere suggestion of 
hell. Hell is a place for those who outrage society—who break 
the laws—are sent to prison. The outcasts at Uplands are those 
whom you should speak to about hell, not to Wadpole and its 
respectable inhabitants—isn’t it true, now ?” 

“ Yes, I’m afraid it is; but then Uplands isn’t a separate parish, 
you know.” 

“Tt might be made so at any time. All you want is somebody 
to rebuild the church, and give something to further endow it— 
with the consent of the rector, of course—that you know.” 

* And where’s that somebody to come from, pray ?” 

“ Ah, that’s the question ;” and he shook his head. 

“Very well, then,” said Georgy, by way of teasing him; they 
had come to the end of the cross-roads, the spot where they 
intended parting. ‘ Then there’s a thing for you to wish for; only 
bring that to pass, and I'll believe in you.” 

“And marry me at once, and work with me? All right; then 
you'll see.” 

“Tt will be all right when I do see,” she said disbelievingly ; 
and then, after a few words of good-bye, they turned away from 
each other—Mr. Cameron to make some sick calls, Georgy to 
return home and listen to those never-ending jeremiads and 
jobations, of which she was daily growing more and more weary. 

Her mother let her have no peace. Jack’s sudden departure 
served for the continual dripping on the stone. Unless it had 
been to propose, why, the morning of his departure, had he come 
up to seek Georgy? and if she had not refused him, what reason 
was there for his going away? With the view of securing the 
sympathy of her neighbours, Mrs. Temple, when before them, 
pointed all her lamentations with certainty ; but in presence of 
her husband and her daughter she felt much less secure. The 
rector had either no satisfaction to give, or he was determined not 
to give it her; and as for Georgy, she could get nothing from her 
but a continual “ No, no.” 

It was quite refreshing to meet old Blunt, and together rail out 
against their two children, 
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Christopher and Robin had been gone nearly a month. They 
had left Sevenoaks, where they had first stopped, and were now at 
Whitby, hoping that Robin might be benefited by the sea. 

“Into which she might fall, for all I should care,” said Mr. 
Blunt candidly. “By that marriage, ma’am ”—he was imparting 
this information to Mrs. Temple—“T've lost a son and I haven't 
gained a daughter. Indeed, to tell the truth, what I have gained 
would be hard to say. She hadn’t got no money ; didn’t come of, 
as you may say, anybody in partikler; .and there’s no sign o’ 
family—no likelihoods of it neither, so far as I can see.” Mrs. 
Temple agreed there was reason for his dissatisfaction. ‘“ They’ve 
taken themselves off from here, and I’m left all alone by myself, 
high and dry, with nobody to see and nobody to speak to.” 

“Qh, that is really very hard on you, Mr. Blunt.” 

“ Hard—it is indeed! it’s more than I can go on putting up 
with, too. I haven’t been used to live without company. I’ve 
had two wives already, and if they don’t mind their P’s and Q’s I 
shall be drove into taking another; and then Mrs. Christopher 
had better look out for herself, for matters might take a turn 
which ’ud end in putting her husband’s nose out o’ joint.” 

“ Oh, it’s terrible,” said Mrs. Temple sympathetically, “ the way 
children behave! You know, Mr. Blunt, I have a daughter.” 

“T know you have, ma’am; and all I can say is, I wish your 
daughter was mine—that I do.” 

“Oh, it’s very kind of you!” and Mrs. Temple tried not to speak 
too condescendingly ; “‘ but my daughter is so very peculiar, that I 
am not at all sure, if the Prince of Wales had made her an offer, 
whether she would not have said ‘No.’ Young ladies who can 
refuse to make such a marriage as she might have made, I don’t 
know what one may not expect of them.” 

“You don’t think it’s got in no way to do with your curate, 
Mr. Cameron, do you?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Mrs Temple sharply. 

Mr. Blunt felt he had made a mistake, and hastened to say : 

“Where might the Squire be gone to?” 

“To Norway.” 

“Norway! h’m! There it is, you see; another man drove from 
his home. Oh, it’s a very serious matter, I can tell you; for 
unless things can be arranged, and I can bring my son to his 
senses, I shan’t be able to go on staying here neither.” 

Mr. Blunt’s mode of bringing his son to his senses rested 
entirely on the power he possessed of withholding the necessary 
supplies of money. Brought up in the certainty that whatever 
he wanted he could have, Christopher’s expenditure had only been 
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limited by his very simple tastes and habits. His father made it 
a matter of reproach that he wouldn’t spend money like a gentle- 
man, and it was with a certain degree of satisfaction, that Mr. 
Blunt had noticed how greatly since his marriage Christopher's 
ideas had expanded. 

So long as they remained where their neighbours could be 
dazzled by it, nothing was too costly for them to have, to do, to 
wear ; but away from Wadpole, Mr. Blunt in one place, Christopher 
and Robin in another, the whole circumstances were changed. 
Not only did he derive no satisfaction from the money they were 
spending, but he had the knowledge that they enjoyed it the morc 
because he had no share in it. 

In a letter written on their departure, Christopher had firmly 
but most considerately told him, how impossible it was that they 
all should remain living under one roof together. On the score 
of his health he expressed the wish to leave England for thic 
winter, and he implored his father to allow further arrangements 
to stand over until they came back; then they would meet and 
come to some final decision together. 

But of late years, Mr. Blunt had not been a man to listen to 
reason. He who had made his fortune; who, by his own energy, 
had climbed rung by rung until he found himself standing on the 
top step of the ladder, be dictated to by his son, put down and set 
at nought by that Veriker’s daughter—he no longer thought of 
Robin as his daughter-in-law—never! It was she who had 
dictated this; she who had put Christopher up to defying his 
father ; and it was she who should be paid out for it. 

“T won't take no notice of that,” he said, regarding the letter 
wrathfully ; “if they choose to chalk out their own way, let ’em 
take it. I shan’t interfere.” 

So the letter remained unanswered. Later on, before going to 
Whitby, Christopher wroteagain. Noreplycame. Only through 


Mr. Cameron they heard that Mr. Blunt had shut up the house 
and left for London. 


Cuarter XXXVI. 


From the time he was ten years old—the epoch of that terrible 
fever—Christopher Blunt had never enjoyed good health; but 
the worry of ways and means, the harass of business, the struggle 
to get on, had been spared him. Everything he wanted he had, 
everything he wished for he got. Suddenly a check was put on 
all this. Although he continued to write to his father, more 
than once referring to his fast-dwindling resources, there came 
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no answer. What was to be done? The arrangements by which 
he was to have secured a separate allowance had never been 
properly concluded. A small income—under two hundred a year 
—the rent of some houses, left when a lad to him, was positively 
all there was to depend on, until the old man relented. He kept 
this from Robin as long as he could, and then, feeling there was 
nothing else to be done, he had to tell her of it—to ask her what 
she would like him to do—to put it to her how she would wish 
him to act; there was no further doubt his father intended to 
starve them out. 

Few things had Christopher felt more acutely than speaking 
of this matter to Robin. Since she had left Wadpole, strive as 
she did, it was plain to see everything was an effort to her. The 
wish to go out, to sit at home, to keep up a conversation, to seem 
interested—all was assumed; and Christopher, in his sympathy 
for her suffering, would affect some occupation which would afford 
her the opportunity to steal away, to sit alone and brood on her 
misery—for do what she would, Robin was miserable. It is 
easier, under great emotion, to promise that we will be as we 
were before, than, the excitement over, to resume that footing. 
A strain of affectation was put on Christopher as well as on 
Robin; neither could afford to be quite natural for fear of what 
the other might be presuming. And then there was that constant 
torment about Jack. What did he think? where had he gone? 
what was he doing? He had never taken any notice of her 
letter, and strive as reason might to assure her it was better so, 
a thousand sad repinings said how easily he accepted all she 
said without striving so much as to send her an answer. 

Robin could put no faith in the hints about Mr. Cameron and 
his engagement to Georgy. Well posted in all the rumours 
concerning her and Jack—perhaps now—there together—she 
gone—why not? Many a heart had been caught on the rebound! 
And Christopher, watching her, felt himself grow sad; was there 
to be no happiness for them in life together ? 

Up to this point there had been the satisfaction that he could 
give her all she wanted, gratify her every wish. Now this 
poor comfort was to be taken from him. Unless she consented 
to return with him to his father, how were they to live? A 
sickening sense of the future swept over Christopher. Before 
him arose the insults, disputes, quarrels, and, more than all, the 
humiliation of being obliged to break his word to Jack. 

Stirred by these feelings he set the matter of the whole pro- 
ceeding before Robin, and then waited her reply. 

“And what is it you wish to do?” she asked wearily. 
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“Wish to do, Robin,” and he looked at her fixedly. ‘“ My wish 
would be to stay away— to remain here.” 

“Then let us stay—it is what I want too.” The words were 
spoken in the voice of the Robin of old, and seeing he did not 
answer, she added, “Don’t think it is because I am wishing you 
to defy your father—no; but—” and she hesitated, “we are so 
much better here, by ourselves—together, you and I.” 

“There is no need to say more.. I am only too glad to keep 
away; my hesitation was entirely about you.” Poor Christopher 
had never had to bear the shifts of poverty. ‘ We shall have so 
little to live on, you know.” 

“But I have lived on nothing at all,” she said gaily, “ posi- 
tively nothing, often—before we met you.” 

“Well then, now you'll have to turn your knowledge to 
account;” and he laughed, and she joined him—absolutely the 
first real interchange of sympathy since they had been away. 

“We shall have to leave here,” she began. 

“ Yes, so I was thinking.” 

“We had best begin to pack up at once ;” and then, the recol- 
lection of former flittings coming across her, she added, “Shall 
we be able to pay them before we go?” 

Christopher’s face expressed his astonishment at such an idea, 

“Oh, but we've often had to leave with money owing,” she said, 
“when we went away.” 

“You always contrived to pay them though, later, didn’t you ?” 
Christopher spoke this more by the way of talking than asking a 
question ; Robin looked a little shame-faced. 

“Not always; I’m afraid we didn’t. We couldn’t, we hadn’t 
the money to—not to pay everybody ; some one would have had 
to go without, that’s certain.” 

“ But you wouldn’t like to do that now, I hope.” Christopher 
spoke gently. ‘“ You would not like to have what you could not 
pay for, would you?” 

“T didn’t like it then,” she said frankly; “but papa hated 
poky lodgings, he wouldn’t live in them.” Then feeling some 
further plea was needed, she added, “ There were many excuses to 
be made for him—poor papa! he had been brought up so differ- 
ently; you must not be hard on him, Christopher.” 

“ Hard, my dear ?” 

“No, I didn’t mean that; I don’t think it possible that you 
could be hard on anybody.” 

And somehow their hands had met and were held together, and 
Robin looking up shyly, found Christopher’s eyes fixed upon her, 
and he drew her towards him unresistingly, held her a moment, 
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and then kissed her tenderly ; and the ice which had held both 
hearts seemed melted away. 
* * * 






* 7 * 


Happiness often knocks at our door disguised as poverty, and 
one test of love is to recognise the incognito. 

During the six months from midsummer to midwinter, which 
Robin and Christopher spent in struggling on together, it gave to 
him felicity, it brought to her content. Their narrowed means 
forced them to test their individual resources, and thrown into 
constant companionship, they grew to entirely depend the one on 
the other. 

How impossible that those of high estate living in great luxury 
should estimate some of the joys—the blessings which surround 
the poor. 

Indigence at most times means misery; but that estate, in 
which simple wants have all their needs supplied, makes no 
demand on pity. 

The experience which Robin and Christopher were now going 
through was laying up a bright store for the future—about which 
they were less anxious than one would think possible. Christopher 
still wrote regularly every now and then to his father, although 
the letters were never answered; but they were received, because 
they were not returned. 

Since shutting up his house, Mr. Blunt had not returned to 
Wadpole ; he was in his old quarters in London, living there sur- 
rounded by a good many off-relations, and by boon companions, 
none of them very desirous of furthering a better understanding 
with his son. It was shameful, they all declared, such treatment 
of such a father: and they would chorus forth eulogiums on him, 
with corresponding strictures on the conduct of Christopher— 
servility accepted by the old man, but not palatably swallowed. 
He was tired of the life he was leading—a little ashamed of it in 
the bargain, and only that he had never given in in his life, he 
would have written asking Christopher what he wanted. Already 
he had turned over in his mind divers plans how matters might 
be arranged between them. If they would not live with him 
they might live near him. The mystery was how they were 
managing to live at all. Benson, his agent, had told him that he 
had paid the rent of the two houses over; but that, all deducted, 
for the six months didn’t mean much more than a hundred pounds 
clear. 

Since the last time he had heard—about the beginning of 
November—Mr. Blunt had felt terribly low-spirited and dis- 
consolate; and though he continued to hold Robin responsible, 
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as being the sole cause of this disunion, seeing she was not present 
and could not hear him, he found no satisfaction in anathema- 
tising her. Opposite as they were in habits, disposition, nature, 
he and his son—difficult as it was, without sympathy of thought, 
mind, and taste, to get on with one another—old Blunt had 
sufficient perception of good to recognise the merits of Christopher ; 
and the uneasiness he often felt in his presence was due to the 
fact that in him he saw a being of a superior order. 

“ He’s certain at Christmas to write again,” he said to himself, 
“so I'll wait as long as then, and then I'll answer his letter. I’m 
sick o’ this way o’ going on altogether. And I'll go down to 
Wadpole—it’ll keep me straight being there, and help to pull me 
a bit together before I see him again.” 

And in prospect of carrying out this decision he sent orders to 
get the house ready; and by the second week in December he was 
installed at Priors. 

“He looks years older than when he went away,’ everybody 
said when Mr. Blunt passed by; and it was remarked that his 
hand trembled, his gait was unsteady, feeble; altogether, they 
decided that he was uncommonly shaky, and seemed in rather a 
bad way. 

Ever ready to find fault with somebody, the tide of opinion 
turned against Christopher. It was held undutiful in an only 
son to leave his father ; and that the old man felt it so, might be 
seen by the change in him since he had been away. In turn, 
they laid on Robin her share of blame. Young people should not 
be so headstrong; and if a girl married a man, and got a good 
home, it was very hard if she couldn’t put up with his father’s 
temper. 

Mr. Blunt found that a good many people called, and most of 
them gave him their sympathy, which at that time he was by no 
means in want of; and then they forgot all about him, and he 
was left to himself, solitary and alone, except when Mr. Cameron 
or Georgy Temple, sometimes singly, sometimes together, paid 
him a visit. These two, close friends to Christopher, stuck 
loyally by him. Mr. Cameron—by reason of his office able to 
speak plainly—often talked with the old man, and lost nothing of 
his favour because he spoke the honest truth regarding his son. 
But at Mr. Blunt’s age, backed up by a life’s practice, the 
golden speech of St. Chrysostom would hardly have prevailed 
against his stubbornness. He wanted to make peace with his 
son—he wanted to have him back with him—but he could not 
bring his mind to make the first advances. No, he would wait 
until the next letter came, and then he would answer it; and in 
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the meantime, as a salve to his conscience, he laid his plans, and 
searched the neighbourhood over for a house, that he might not 
only be ready to accede to, but seem to forestall, the demands 
they might make of him. 

But Christmas went by, and the new year set in, without any 
letter coming from Christopher. 


Cuarter XXXVII. 


UnasieE to endure the loneliness of his situation, Mr. Blunt, for 
the first time, had sent for a few of his friends to bear him 
company at Priors. The season was a festive one—to gross 
minds a fitting time for self-indulgence; and thinking it possible 
such a chance might not come again, they saw no reason why 
they should not make the most of their opportunity. 

It is a curious fact how intolerant domestics are of those taken 
from their own rank, and raised to a class above them. Most of 
Mr. Blunt’s servants at one time or other had had experience of 
families where such after-dinner excesses as they now saw had 
at least happened, if they were not of frequent occurrence, but— 
except, perhaps, between themselves—to comment on it had not 
been thought of by them; now, without hesitation, they made 
the behaviour of their master and his friends a matter of chit-chat 
and gossip, until, the reports swelling, all Wadpole was scan- 
dalised through the orgies at Priors. 

“T shall write to Christopher,” said Mr. Cameron, speaking to 
Georgy Temple and her father, “and tell him it is his duty to 
return home. Don’t you think I ought to, sir?” he asked, 
addressing the rector. 

“T think it would be kind in you, Cameron. What do you say, 
Georgy ?” 

“T don’t see any reason on earth why they should not return. 
Jack seems lost to us for ever;” and she sighed lugubriously. 

Georgy had hoped that, on his return from Norway, Jack would 
have come back to Wadpole, instead of which he had written to 
say he was going to India; his mother had begged him to pay 
her a visit, and as she was getting an old woman now, perhaps if 
he did not go he might some day regret that he had refused her. 

“T don’t know why he should regret,” Georgy had said; “she 
never took any notice of him before. She wouldn’t now if he was 
not the Squire of Wadpole.” 


“ All the more credit due to him for not refusing her,” said the 
rector. 
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“Oh, that’s all very fine; but perhaps we may never see him 
again.” 

“ Don’t you trouble yourself there. Jack will come back in due 
time, and bring a wife with him, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“T wish he would; that would put a stop to mother.” 

“ Not a bit of it, my dear. If your mother saw that one worry 
missed fire, she’d very soon have a pop at us with another.” 

“Yes; but it’s pretty near time Dora took her turn now, and 
I was left to settle down with that ‘ miserable, mean, insignificant 
little Cameron,’ ” she said, admirably affecting the manner of her 
mother. 

“Come, come, Georgy! don’t bear malice.” 

“Oh, I don’t bear malice; but I don’t like it either, particularly 
when he has so few to stand up for him. I don’t think he has a 
friend left here except you, father.” 

“Christopher Blunt will be coming back soon, I dare say. 
Where is he now?” 

“Still at Whitby, I hear.” 

“Whitby! that’s a funny place for them to be! What are they 
doing there ? ” 

“ Enjoying themselves, I suppose, as people with money seem 
always able todo. Christopher said in his last letter that he had 
never been so well, and never so happy; I wrote and told Jack so. 
Papa, I do think it a great mistake to be poor—really I do.” 

“Tm quite of your opinion, my dear; but that does not mend 
matters much with you or with me.” 

“And then mother to be always going on about I wouldn’t 
marry Jack. Well, I wouldn’t ; but if I had wanted to, he wouldn’t 
have married me.” 

“ Tell her so, Georgy—tell her so.” 

“ And have it all over the place? why, no; that would never 
do. All the same, though, I think the Christopher Blunts owe a 
debt of gratitude to Colin and to me.” And at this point Mr. 
Cameron had joined them, and mooted the question of writing to 
Christopher. “You might tell them that Jack has gone to India 
too,” said Georgy, “in case he had anything to do with their 
going away from here.” 

So the letter was written, and sent off to Christopher, and then 
Mr. Cameron betook himself to Priors to pay Mr. Blunt a visit. 
He found him irritable and angry—his visitors had left him ; and 
though he said nothing about the non-arrival of the expected 
letter, it was plain to see how much the disappointment affected 
him. 

For the first time he blustered in his old way about his son, 
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and then suddenly his voice broke into almost a whine, as he 
demanded the curate’s pity for a man left alone in his old age— 
deserted by his own flesh and blood, as he was. 

“But I don’t see that you can make that accusation against 
Christopher,” said Mr. Cameron stoutly. ‘ Think how often he 
has written and you have sent him no answer. The desertion— 
so it seems to me—rather lies at your door.” 

Perhaps the reproach stung the father; anyway, Mr. Blunt put 
himself into an ungovernable rage. These recent bouts had lost 
him the small measure of control he ever had over his temper, 
and the picture given to Mr. Cameron then, made him sympathise 
with his two friends more than ever. 

Returning home with those coarse vituperations against Robin 
still sounding in his ears, Mr. Cameron wondered had he done 
right in urging their return. 

“Tve half a mind to write again,” he thought, “and suggest 
that it might be best if Christopher came to see his father alone.” 


Only a little time before, Christopher had made a similar 
suggestion to Robin. “It is of no use writing,” he had said; “I 
see that. I have been thinking whether it would not be best for 
me to go and see my father and talk to him.” 

The winter, so far, rather a severe one, had taxed their re- 
sources considerably, and Christopher felt his health was suffering 
from some of the deprivations he had been obliged to submit to. 

Perceiving that he was not well—for, constantly together as 
they were now, it was impossible, as of old, to hide from her how 
much at times he suffered—Robin proposed that they should 
remove to London ; and Christopher, hoping he might be benefited 
by the change to milder air, readily assented. 

They made the journey in December, about a week before 
Christmas; the carriage they travelled in was cold and draughty, 
and Christopher took a chill which confined him to bed for a few 
days, and to the house for more than a week after. Anxious to 
get away from the hotel, the expenses of which they could ill 
afford, he did not give himself time to recover, and the first day 
he was able to dissemble he declared himself perfectly well, and able 
to set off in search of lodgings, which they hoped to find in one of 
the suburbs. Robin was prevailed on, though very unwillingly, 
to remain behind; the day was bitterly cold, and Christopher 
said he should get through his business quicker without her. 

In addition to looking for the lodgings, he was bent on finding 
if his father had left London. Owing to their removal from 
Whitby, Mr. Cameron’s letter had not yet reached him. If the 
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old man was at Wadpole, Christopher intended, after seeing Robin 
settled, to go down there. He knew with whom he had to deal, 
and nothing but an intimate knowledge of that overbearing temper 
had made him hold out as he had done. To do him justice, every 
letter he had written had been conciliatory, and he never per- 
mitted his father to perceive that the violence and insults heaped 
on him at their parting had in any way rested with him. 

None but himself knew how much before going away he had 
been made to suffer, and the taunts that they would soon return, 
begging to be taken back, had assisted very greatly in keeping 
him away. It had not been a question of pride so much as one 
of self-respect; Christopher felt that after what had passed he 
owed it to himself, as well as to Robin, that the first advances 
towards capitulation should come from the aggressor. The object 
he had in seeking this interview was to come to a plain, straight- 
forward understanding of what Mr. Blunt intended to do in respect 
to their future income. With the possibility of Robin by any 
chance accident being left alone in the world, Christopher trembled 
to think how little there would be for her. So far, there had been 
expensive articles of jewellery parted with to meet pressing 
occasions; but these were nearly all gone. Their wardrobe, too, 
needed replenishing; Christopher’s clothes were anything but 
suitable for such inclement weather. 

Notwithstanding his fatigue, he returned to Robin in excellent 
spirits. His day had been a successful one; the lodgings he had 
secured he was certain would please her, and he had learned 
through Mr. Benson, whom he had seen, that his father had gone 
down to Priors. 

* And I have something for you—a letter from Mr. Cameron,” 
said Robin. “I wouldn’t give it to you before, because I thought 
you wanted your dinner; and I haven’t opened it, that we might 
read it together.” 

She had put an easy-chair for Christopher in front of the fire, and 
she brought over a footstool and sat down at his knee, leaning her 
head against him, so that, with him, she might read the letter. 

They went through the contents, neither stopping nor making 
comment until they reached the end; then, simultaneously, he 
said, “I am very grieved to hear this about my father ;” and she, 
“Fancy, Jack gone to India, to see his mother!” 

Many confidences had passed between Christopher and Robin 
during these six months together, and though Jack was seldom 
made the subject of conversation between them, there was no 
longer any awkwardness in speaking his name. 

“T think the wish to see his mother says a great deal for him,” 
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said Christopher, ever ready to sink what was of interest to him 
in that which interested her. “It is a long voyage to make for 
affection, and it is hardly to be supposed that he feels more than 
duty for her.” 

“No,” said Robin dreamily, and they sat silent for awhile. 
Suddenly she asked: “ What was that about your father? I 
didn’t quite take it in. Read it to me again.” 

Christopher read what Mr. Cameron had said, and then he 
sighed heavily. 

“Oh, but I shouldn’t be in too great a hurry to believe it all,” 
said Robin encouragingly. “ You see he tells you,” she went on, 
referring to the letter, “ that what he says is principally from the 
rumours he has heard in the village.” 

“Yes; but I don’t think Cameron would write unless he felt 
certain that what he said was true.” 

“ At the same time he speaks of your father being very anxious 
to see you.” 

“Yes; Iam glad I am going down.” 

“When will you go?” 

“T think the day after to-morrow. I shall just wait to see 
you settled, and then—particularly after this—I won’t delay it 
longer. Being laid up has been such a drawback; I had counted 
on seeing him before the new year.” 

“Shan’t you write to say you are coming?” 

“No.” 

“ But supposing he isn’t there?” 

“Oh, I think he’s sure to be. Cameron speaks as if he had 
gone down to remain; and it looks like it, having those people 
down there.” 

“Do you know them?” Robin asked. 

The vexed look in Christopher’s face was plain to her. 

“JT dare say I know who they are,” he said sadly. “That is 
the worst of his being left alone; he has no resources. You see, 
reading does not amuse him; he has nothing to do, and no friends 
there who go to see him or whom he can go to see.” 

“He must be very lonely. I wish he was different, Chris- 
topher,” and then she rubbed her cheek against his hand. “I see,” 
she said, “that what Mr. Cameron has said is paining you.” 

“Tt is, a little.” 


She laid down her head again, murmuring softly, “Poor 
Christopher! dear Christopher!” 

Had Robin never known love, surely this feeling might well 
have deceived her. Those to whom Happiness has not shown 
her face often pass through life mistaking Content for her. 
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But Robin had tasted of the higher joy; it lay as in a grave 
dug deep down in her heart, watered by her tears, sacred by her 
sorrow. As the mourner is won to lift again the drooping head, 
so Christopher's tenderness and generosity had raised hers. Biding 
his opportunity, he had dropped words from time to time which 
had gradually taken root and sprung up to blossom. A higher 
motive guided Robin now, and Christopher rejoiced to feel that 
should he ever be called from her, no longer would that fair bark 
be left without a rudder. 

Many of us fail to appreciate how much we owe to habit. In 
youth, impulse is a dangerous leader; and in the emergencies of 
life, unless daily practice has trained us to decide rightly, it is 
far more than likely that we are led astray. 

There were moments when the past rose up before Robin and 
made her shudder. Some newspaper report, a repeated story, a 
chance encounter, and she drew closer to Christopher: from what 
a fate he had rescued her! Robin took no credit to herself. 
“ Had he not talked to me,” she said, “ that night as he did, what 
should I be now?” And then, thinking of Jack, how much more 
clearly did she read his character! Dealing generously with 
the forbearance he had shown when he had her in his power— 
for Robin recognised how from the first moment he had held 
complete influence over her—she sent her heart up in thanks- 
giving that Jack’s life was still his own to shape, unfettered save 
perhaps by a memory of her. Her woman’s nature clung to the 
hope of that memory ; she could not bear to think that he could 
altogether forget her. 

“J should like him sometimes to recall those days ”—and a tear 
stole slowly down her cheek—* when he was penniless as we were 
—poor Jack !—and I was little Robin Veriker ;” and her thoughts 
straying to that bygone past, she would think of the untaught, 
run-wild child she was, and of the teaching for good which Jack 
had tried to instil into her. And in those recollections love was 
forgotten in gratitude for the teacher; and tracing the develop- 
ment of those qualities higher, Jack’s image would fade away, and 
his place be filled by Christopher. 








